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NOTIONS OF NAMES. 

From whatever cause it may arise, there are few 
Christian names with which, in my mind, a certain 
train of ideas is not connected. Does it arise from 
the mere sound of the words, or from having observed 
that certain names are always borne by certain de- 
scriptions of persons, or is it that fictitious writers, 
proceeding upon some secret impulse of fancy, always 
give certain names to persons of a certain kind, and 
thus establish literary associations in our minds? It 
would not be easy, perhaps, to say exactly or confi- 
dently from what it arises ; but I am not only assured 
that my own mind connects certain ideas with almost 
every well-known name, but I have much reason for 
believing that other minds do the same—bitting upon 
the same ideas, too—and thus it appears to me as a 
thing entitled to be classed with the recognised phe- 
nomena of mind. 

Iam sensible of much more distinct impressions 
respecting female names, than respecting those of my 
own sex. Mary presents a remarkably vivid por- 
traiture. She is invariably a composed, soft-fea- 
tured, somewhat broad-shouldered Miss. Eliza always 
conveys to my imagination blue eyes, ringlets, and a 
clear white complexion. Strauge to say, there are 
parts of the person which always come before my 
mind with particular names: thus, with Mary, I 
think of the shoulders, neck, and face, all as seen 
directly in front—with Eliza, of the eyes and cheeks. 
There is even a peculiarity of attitude connected with 
each name. I always conceive Mary sitting straight 
and erect on a chair, and Eliza drooping over her 
work or bovk, and her ringlets hanging like a veil 
from her temples. Elizabeth is a stately woman, 
a being quite different from Eliza. Fanny is a 
light, fair, almost giddy creature, who bounds along 
without studied grace, but yet with all the elegance 
of a sylph. I always think of her as one running 
up to tell papa something—as having reached him 
—as pressing fondly towards him, and looking up 
petitionfully in his face, while her arm rests on his. 
Margaret is tall and fair—a pearl, as her name really 
signifies—a very complete figure, with good teeth, and 
a broad smooth white forehead. She always wears a 
substantial silk or velvet pelisse, with jewelled clasps 
all down the front, after the manner of the Spanish 
dames in the sixteenth century. There isa very per- 
fect Margaret on the engraved title of Mr Lockhart’s 
Spanish Ballads. The utmost softness, in both out- 
line and consistence, belongs to the idea of Emma. She 
almost seems to melt as you look at her. Sophia and 
Louisa are two beautiful aristocrats. Jane is a magni- 
ficent creature—lofty, fair, animated, dazzling—her 
head generally thrown back—fine ips—dresses nobly 
—looks disdainful, while she really is not so—it is only 
her excess of beauty makes you think so. The mention 
of Catharine awakens in me the idea of a handsome, 
auburn, blooming girl, full of good spirits: I always see 
her walking. Anne isa lively little thing—short, like 
her name—and so civil that young men are very apt 
to think her in love with them, when she has no 
Isabella is a “dark ladye,” al- 
ways dressed in silken pall, and of very melancholy 
look and gait. 

Among the men, Charles is always a rattlepate, with 
sparkling eyes and mercurial movements, George is 
a fine manly youth, of good port, very scrupulous 
about his honour and dignity as a gentleman. Wil- 
liam is a most distinct idea: he is slender, polite, of 
good outline ; somewhat pale ; alittle cold in manner; 
very genteel; the ladies a good deal attached to him. 


_ William, especially if the word lord be prefixed to 


his name, makes a good hero: the Lord William of 


the old ballads is a fine blue-eyed idea. Henry is a 
fine lad, rather fond of fun, especially if he be more 
usually styled Harry; in which case he is a wag by 
right of baptism. And this leads me to remark, that 
the ideas associated with names in their proper form 
are very different, or may be very different, from those 
attachable to familiar modifications of the same names. 
Bob is a very different thing from Robert—not more 
difference between a short, oily, little fellow, and 
a good-looking, well-dressed, “‘ buirdly” man. Alex- 
ander is a stout gentleman-like person ; Aleck a lively 
small man; Sandy a red-haired man about thirty, 
with a pointed drooping nose; Saunders a heavy-footed 
journeyman mason in bleached corduroy. The same 
variations occur in female names. Maryand Molly are 
not the same beings. While Elizabeth is stately, 
dark, and more like a heroine of histury than a mere 
lady, Betty is only a chambermaid, and will never be 
any thing else all her life. Sarah is a serious blear- 
eyed girl; while Sally is a slip-shod, negligent, but 
withal amusing Miss, always falling into some mistake 
or other, quite unable to help herself in the most 
ordinary cir her whole life an everlasting 
scrape. Jessy, again, is a very different being from 
Jess—the former a light, vivacious, pretty, small 
creature, dressed in green like a, fairy—the latter a 
female hippopotamus, in long swinging skirts; raw- 
boned, vast, equestrian. You keep out of the way of 
a woman named Jess, from a fear lest she stamps off 
one or two of your toes. Anne of Cleves, if really 
answerable to the appellation conferred upon her 
by King Henry, ought to have been, not Anne, 
but Jess. Between Margaret and Peggy the discre- 
pancy is as great; and that between Catharine and 
Kate is still more so. Catharine, I have said, is a 
handsome, blooming, lively girl: Kate, however, 
is a virago—a gipsy queen—tall, crude, unbending, 
tremendous. Let no man marry a woman named 
Kate. He may think he can tame her, as Petruccio 
did her namesake. Unhappy delusion! No true 
Kate was ever tamed. It is not in her nature. I 
would even recommend the lover of a Catharine, in 
the event of his hearing her called Kate, only for 
once, by some familiar friend, tolook sharp after her. 
She is perhaps areal Kate, hypocritically painted over 
with the idea of Catharine. 

Perhaps, however, there is no man so different from 
his original as Will, or rather Wulle, for my idea of 
the fellow is Scotch, and I must therefore use the 
Scotch pronunciation. William !—I have already ex- 
pressed my admiration of his elegance and attractive- 
ness. How different from Wulle! The latter is a 
sulky-looking. lumpish, touzly loon, who comes forth 
reluctantly, on being calied, from the recesses of some 
frowsy Scotch kitchen or ill-redd-up cottage, hanging 
his head over his unbuttoned vest, and scowling out 
from beneath a pair of the most villanous poaching 
eyes you ever beheld. Wulle does not like regular 
industry, and is never seen taking his part in the gos- 
sip that goes on at close-heads and ends of loanings, 
after work-hours. Helikes fishing and other out-of-the- 
way employments ; will help at flittings ; and is under- 
stood to take upon himself the business of a chimney- 
sweep on Saturdays, one day in the week being 
enough for the amount of that kind of business in the 
place, and Saturday beitig the most appropriate for it 
in his eyes, for a reason connected with clean linen. 
Wulle does not walk; he lounges. He speaks little, 
and never tells what he would beat. Altogether, he 
is a dismal sort of character ; and if he were suddenly 
taken up on a charge of murder or conspiracy, no one 
would be surprised. Wulle, in fact, is Wulle—and 
nothing more need be said. 


Jock, again, is quite another thing from John. 
When a boy is called Jock, you may be sure he is a 
rumbling, tumbling, rambling, shambling, half-clad, 
dauntless varlet; never out of a piece of mischief, 
when he can possibly get into one; concerned in 
all kinds of riotous and umcighteous proceedings ; 
perpetually getting himself tossed off the backs of 
horses ; drowned regularly once a-year in the mill- 
dam ; and capable of riding with perfect impunity on 
those iniquitous plates of spikes which usually adorn 
the latter parts of post-chaises. Jock will go a five- 
mile errand for sixpence, and blow up half the town 
with the gunpowder which he purchases with the mo- 
ney. Nobody knows him by any surname; he is just 
Jock ; and if you hear him spoken of, after long years, 
by any other appellation, it startles you. You had 
completely made up your mind to ‘ Jock,” and no- 
thing else seems natural. Jock seldom goes without 
a stone in his palm, ready to be thrown at a passing 
bird or cat—a habit, the wickedness of which it might 
be worth while to impress upon him, if he ever hit his 
mark. But Jock never hits. He has thrown stones 
at cats and birds now for a dozen years, and never 
once struck either. He has always a few paips, more- 
over, ready to play with against any compeer ; and he 
has a favourite little marble, which it is well known 
he would not give for ten 4ools of ordinary pottery— 
such a winner it is. An almost superstitious idea at- 
taches to Jock’s marble—it has something of the imp in 
it—it seems as if it had been charmed, like the bullets 
in Der Freyschutz, and could not avoid winning, even 
though he wished it todo so. His jacket has been com- 
pletely stripped of all its ornamental buttons, to serve in 
playing at pitch and toss; and even the more useful ones 
designed to support his nether garment are sorely di- 
minished in number, insomuch that he has to aid those 
which remain by holding his left hand to his side, some- 
what after the manner of a Hindoo under a vow. Jock 
is always playing, or running, or planning, or concoct- 
ing ; not quarrelsome, but always ready to fight ; a ca- 
pital climber; a good hand at catching eels, the skins 
of which he ties by way of trophy round his naked 
ankles; a decided amateur of the business of driving 
cattle; delights in sticks with crooks at the end of 
them, wherewithal to trip his companions ; and thinks 
his honour concerned if there be a single bird's nest 
in the parish, of which he does not know the loca- 
lity. Of Jock, too, it may be said, simply, that 
he is Jock: to a Scottish understanding nothing 
more than the word is necessary to delineate the cha- 
racter. 

To return to female names—there are several 
which seem to predestine ladies for celibacy from their 
very christening. Grizel — Nicky — Jacky —among 
the Scotch! did any man ever know a Miss Grizzy, 
a Miss Jacky, or a Miss Nicky, married ? Was ever 
newspaper detected in chronicling such an event? 
No. There never yet was a lady, sq designated, 
who could boast of so much as an offer—hardly ever 
of a partnership at a ball. The names are, in regard 
to the tender passion, absolute febrifuges. Even in 
the nurse’s arms, a Miss Grizzy has an old maidish 
way about her: at the boarding-school, it is quite de- 
cided. There she is not only unthoughtful of beaux 
herself, but the cause why others are withont beaux ; 
she is a perfect duenna. Through the whole of life it 
is the same; and she is as old a maid at five-and- 
twenty as she can possibly become at seventy-two. I 
have always admired the authoress of “ Marriage” 
for her perception of old-maiden names. Her three 
chief ladies uf this order are called by the very names 
here put down as those which fore-ordain everlast. 
ing maidenhood. ‘ Beef-steak !” cried Miss Nicky. 
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Beef-steak echoed Miss Jacky. Beef-steak !’’ 
re-echoed Miss Grizzy. Nothing could be truer to 
nature ; and this, in my opinion, would have stamped 
the authoress as one of the first writers of the age, 
though there had been no other excellence in her va- 
tious novels to attest the fact. 


HISTORY OF COUNTING. 

TRE first and early efforts of men to express numbers 
form a carious chapter in human history. Living in 
the midst of the innumerable appliances of civilisation, 
we can hardly form an adequate idea of the difficulty 
which savage man must have experienced, and still 
experiences, in reckoning even a small number. Some 
of the American Indians can count only as far as 
three; others go the length of ten, and a few to 
twenty ; but when they wish to signify a larger num- 
ber, they point to the hairs of their head, thereby im- 
plying that it is not to be reckoned. So must the early 
fathers of the race have done; and it could only be 
after a long time, and by the exertions of many supe- 
rior intellects, that any considerable advance was made 
in this art. 


Men are supposed to have first counted by two's, as 
a proof of which it is pointed ont that vestiges of a 
scale of that extent are found in China, and in the 
dual voice in the Greek verb. The first advance upon 
this timid and tedious scale was probably to fours, 
which would be naturally suggested by the common 
custom of telling off small things by a couple in each 
hand ; the ancient Mexicans were found to count by 
fours. The number of the fingers of a single hand 
appears to have been an intermediate stage between 
the seale of four and the scale of ten, as may be ga- 
thered from the fact that many nations have no radi- 
cally distinct words to express six, seven, eight, nine, 
and ten. By such slow steps did mankind proceed to 
even so natural and obvious an idea as reckoning by 
the ten fingers. 

We may trace some of the subsequent operations in 

the structure of the words expressing further num- 
bers. Eleven, or, in German, eilf, signifies leave one, 
being derived from ein, one, and diben, to remain. The 
true signification of eleven, therefore, is one, leave or 
set aside ten. Twelve is of the like derivation, and 
means two, laying aside the ten. ‘To this day, indeed, 
the Laplanders denominate eleven second ten and one, 
twelve second ten and two, and so forth. The con- 
struction of thirteen, fourteen, &c. from three and ten, 
four and ten, &c. is too obvious to require particular 
notice. Twenty, thirty, forty, and so on to ninety in- 
clusive, have an etymology fully as curiously indicative 
of their rise in a primitive state of society. The ter- 
mination ¢y is the Anglo-Saxon éig—the same as the 
eld German yicken, to draw; and the word twenty, 
thirty, &c., signify literally two drawings, three 
drawings, &c.—in other phraseology, closings of the 
hand, after exhibition of the fingers—such being the 
act which marked a repetition of the original ten 
among our unenlightend ancestors. Hundred, origi- 
nally hund, is of uncertain derivation; but the term 
thousand, which occurs in the next stage of the pro- 
gress, is considered a contraction of duis-hund, or 
twice-hundred, that is, the repetition or collection of 
hundreds. 

A process corresponding to this, and equally be- 
speaking an origin in the first stage of be 
traced in measures. The first joint of the thumb, 
called the uncia, gave the idea of the inch. This re- 
peated four times gave the hand-breadth, twelve times 
the foot. But the foot was still too small a measure 
to reckon considerable dist , and hence the passus 
or pace—namely a step with each foot, or six feet— 
was assumed. A mile, as the word imports, consisted 
of a thousand paces. Other measures, less generally 
used, or referred to, were taken from parts of the per- 
son. The expansion of the hand gave the palm; the 
distance of the elbow from the tips of the fingers the 
eubit (eighteen inches) ; the entire length of the arm, 
the yard; and the length across the shoulders of the 
two outstretched arms, the fathom. 

The process of mere mental or verbal counting does 
20t appear to have been more slow and difficult than 
that of notation, or the art of expressing numbers by 
figures. Alphabet-writing would naturally precede 

re-writing; and, accordingly, the letters of some 
the earliest alphabets are found to have been ap- 
ropriated to express numbers. Thus, the Hebrew 
me aleph, beth, gimel, daleth, he, vau, zain, 
teth, were used to represent the nine first fi- 
gures; and many of our young readers will recollect 
seeing these words employed in numbering the divi- 
sions of the 119th Psalm, in our ordinary translation 
of the Bible. The Jews allege that their system of 
numbering was invented by Abraham, and communi- 
cated his descendants to Egypt; but upon this 
point all is obscurity. It is unquestionable, however, 
that the Hebrew system became notable among sur- 
rounding nations; for the Greeks are found to have 
adopted it directly from that ancient nation. The 
Greeks numbered thus; | alpha, 2 beta, 3 gamma, 
4 delta, 5 epsilon—and here, having no letter corres- 


ponding with the Hebrew vau, they put in the words 
itionuoy Bav to denote six; after which they pro- 
ceeded with, 7 zeta, 8 eta, kc. Subsequently the Greeks 
divided their alphabet into three classes ; the first ten 
letters expressing the numbers from one to ten, while 
twenty, thirty, forty, and soon up to a hundred, were 
signified by the next nine, ninety being expressed by 
a figure formed on purpose, and resembling the Ara- 
bic 5 inverted. The remaining seven letters expressed 
200, 300, 400, 500, G00, 700, 800 ; and for 900 there 
was another inverted figure. Larger numbers were 
represented by letters accented in various ways. 

It would appear, however, that, before this system 
had been introduced, Greece possessed a more pritni- 
tive and simple kind of figuring. One was denoted 
by the letter I or iota, perhaps because it resembled 
a single finger held upright; five by 1(P), being the 
first letter of Pente, five; ten by 4(D), being the initial 
of deka, ten. H, the first letter of hekaton [the 
early spelling of ixarov], represented a hundred, and 
X and M, the initials of sas (chilia), and pug 
(muria—hence myriad), marked severally a thousand 
and ten thousand. We are tempted to believe— 
though we are not aware that any author has taken 
the same view of the subject—that the Roman nation, 
who are now well known wo have sprung from an early 
Greek or rather Pelasgian colony, came off from the 
parent stock at the time when this simple and very 
early mode of figuring was practised, and, carrying 
it along with them, afterwards modified it into that 
well-known system of numerals which still bears their 
name, and has not yet fallen into disuse. 

Of the Roman system, the account usually given is 
this :—“ To denote one, a simple upright stroke was 
assumed |; and the repetition of this expressed two, 
three, &c. Two cross strokes X marked the next 
step in the scale of numeration, or ten ; and thatsym- 
bol was repeated to signify twenty, thirty, &c. Three 
strokes, or an open square [_, were employed to de- 
note the hundred, or the third stage of numeration ; 
and four interwoven strokes M, sometimes incurved 
{), or even divided CIO, expressed a thousand. Such 
are all the characters absolutely required in a very li- 
mited system of numeration. The necessary repeti- 
tion of them, however, as often occasionally as nine 
times, was soon found to be tedious and perplexing. 
Reduced or curtailed marks were therefore employed 
to express the intermediate multiples of five ; and this 
improvement must have taken place at a very early 
period. Thus, five itself was denoted by the upper 
half \/ , and sometimes the under half (A, of the cha. 
racter X for ten; |_, or the half of (, the mark for a 
hundred, came to represent fifty; and the incurved 
symbol (¥) , or CIO, for a thousand, was split into 10, 
to express five hundred. 

These important contractions having been adopt- 
ed, another convenient abbreviation was introduced. 
To avoid the frequent repetition of a mark, it was 
prefixed to the principal character, and denoted the 
effect by counting backwards. Thus, instead of four 
strokes, it seemed preferable to write |\Y ; for eight 
and nine, the symbols were || and |X ; and ninety 
was expressed by XC: This inode of reckoning by 
the defect was peculiar to the Romans, and has 
evidently affected the composition of their numeri- 
cal terms. Instead of octodecem [eight and ten—for 
eighteen], and novemdecem [nine and ten—for nine- 
teen ], it was held more elegant, in the Latin language, 
to use undeviginti [one from twenty] and duodeviginti 
[two from twenty]. 

But the alphabetic characters now lent their aid 
to numeration. ‘The uniform broad strokes were dis- 
missed, and those letters which most resembled the 
several combinations were adopted in their place. 
The marks for one, five, ten, and fifty, were respec- 
tively supplied by the letters 1, V, X, and L. The 
symbol for a hundred was aptly denoted by C, which 
had originally a square shape, and happened, besides, 
to be the initial of the very word centum. The letter 
D was very generally assumed as a near approxima- 
tion to the symbol for five hundred; and M not only 
represented the angular character for a thousand, but 
was likewise, though perhaps accidentally, the first 
letter of the word mille.”"* 

It is impossible to deny the feasibility of this theory, 
which, besides enjoying the countenance of ancient 
authorities, seems to derive additional likelihood from 
its being founded on natural principles. Nothing 
could be more natural than for an illiterate people to 
delineate one by a vertical stroke, the nearest approach 
to the appearance of that finger, by which, in its up- 
right position, aogier in the habit of denoting it 
in ordinary life. To this day, indeed, rustic mer- 
chants in our own country, who are unacquainted 
with accounts, chalk up ove in the same manner. 
The advance to cross strokes for the tens, and to a 
somewhat less common figure for hundreds, was equally 
natural. The exchange of these, moreover, for letters 
of kindred ap ce, after letters were invented, 
was all in the natural course of things. We there- 
fore confidently repeat our conjecture that the Romans 
brought away the rudiments of their numerical sys- 
tem from Greece, at that early time when Greece had 
not as yet adopted letters as the symbols of numbers. 
The changes ultimately made by the Romans were, 
it will be observed, much Jess in amount than those 


made by the mt nation; a fact explained by the 
decided av which the Romans, at almost all 
® Edinburgh Review, xviii, 193. 


periods of their history, testified towards improvement 
in the arts and sciences, while the Greeks, on the con- 
trary, possessed, as a nation, a tendency exactly the 


reverse. 

The Hebrew, improved Grecian, and Roman nu- 
merals, were perhaps sufficient t express any single 
number with tolerable precision ; but it is easy to see 
that they must have been nearly unfitted for use in 
the processes of arithmetic. The Gyeeks certainly 
contrived to overcome many obstacles in the business 
of calculation, and even could express fractions— 
though, from a practice of adding from left to right, 
and ignorance of the plan of carrying tens to the higher 
places, their problems were at all times awkward and 
complicated. The Romans, however, careless of old 
inconveniences, were still more awkwardly situated 
than the Greeks. Let any reader just suppose, for 
instance, even so simple a question as the amount of 
XLVIII added to XXXIV! It is evident, that, 
placing the figures below each other, as we do with 
the Arabic numerals, would serve litule to facilitate 
such a calculation. In fact, the Romans were obliged, 
where mental calculation would not serve, to resort to 
a mechanical process for performing problems in arith- 
metic. A box of pebbles, called Joculus, and a board, 
called abacus, constituted their means of calculation ; 
and of these every schoolboy, and many other per- 
sons, possessed a set. The word calculation claims no 
higher descent than from calculus, a stone or pebble. 
The board was divided from the right to the left hand 
by upright columns, on which the pebbles were placed, 
to denote units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. The 
labour of counting and arranging the pebbles was 
afterwards sensibly abridged by drawing across the 
board a horizontal line, above which each single pebble 
had the power of tive. In the progress of luxury, 
tali, or dies made of ivory, were used instead of pebbles; 
and afterwards the whole system was made more con- 
venient by substituting beads strung on parallel threads, 
or pegs stuck along grooves ; methods of calculation 
still used in Russia and China, and found convenient 
in certain departments of Catholic devotion, and in 
several familiar games in more civilised countries. 
With such instruments, it is easy to see that problems 
in addition and subtraction would not be very diffi- 
cult; but those in multiplication and division, not to 
speak of the more compound rules, must have been 
extremely tedious and irksome. So disagreeable, in- 
deed, was the whole labour, that the Romans gene- 
rally left it to slaves and professional calculators. 

When calculations of this kind became more in- 
volved, the abacus was enlarged to a table of consider- 
able size, which was called the bench or bank ; and 
hence our term for an office where money transactions 
are negotiated. The Court of Exchequer, introduced 
into England by the Norman t, and int ded 
for auditing the revenue of the crown, had its name 
from scaccarium, which in modern Latin signifies a 
chess-board. The accounts were cast up by the tellers, 
on a large table covered with black cloth, chequered 
with white lines, on which were placed counters, or 
small foreign coins, to denote successively pence, shil- 
lings, and pounds; proceeding afterwards, on the se- 
veral distinctures of the cloth, by units, tens, hundreds, 
&c. Sums of money were also rudely marked on tallies, 
so called b ey isted of white sticks of 
hazel or willow, split up and cut square at both ends ; 
a very fine notch on them denoting a penny, one ra- 
ther Coa a shilling, and one still larger a pound ; 
the notch next in size represented twenty pounds, a 
larger one expressed a hundred, and the largest of all 
a thousand, 

The numerals now in use, 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,9, 
with the mode of causing them by peculiar situation 
to express any number, and whereby the processes of 
arithmetic have been rendered so highly convenient, 
have heretofore been supposed to be of Indian origin, 
transmitted through the Persians to the Arabs, and 
by them introduced into Europe in the tenth century, 
when the Moors invaded and became masters of Spain. 
Such in reality appears to have been in a great mea- 
sure the true history of the transmission of these nu- 
merals; but as it has been lately found that the 
ancient hieroglyphical inscriptions of Egypt contain 
several of them, learned men are now agreed that 
they originated in that early seat of knowledge, be- 
tween which and India there exist more points of re- 
semblance, and more of Guan, 

nerally supposed. In the eleventh century, Ger 
monk of Fleury, and who afverwards 
ascended the Papal throne under the designation of 
Sylvester II., travelled into Spain, and studied for se- 
veral years the sciences there cultivated by the Moors. 
Among other acquisitions, he gained from that sin- 
gular people a knowledge of what are now called 
the Arabic numerals, and of the mode of arithmetic 
founded on them, which he forthwith disclosed to the 
Christian world, by whom at first his learning caused 
him to be accused of an alliance with evil spirits. The 
knowledge of this new arithmetic was about the same 
time extended, in consequence of the intercourse which 
the Crusaders opened between Europe and the East. 
For a long time, however, it made a very slow and 
obscure progress. The characters ves appear 
to have been long considered in Europe as dark and 
mysterious. Deriving their whole efficacy from tne use 
made of the cypher, so called from the Arabic word tsa- 
phara, denoting empty or void, this term came after- 


wardsto in general, any secret mark. Hence, in 
more times than the present, « mode of writ- 
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was practised, by means of marks previously con- 
certed, and called writing in cypher. The Arabic 
characters occur in some arithmetical tracts composed 
in England during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, particularly in a work by John of Halifax, or 
de Sacrobosco; but another century elapsed before 
they were generally adopted. They do not appear 
to have settled into their present forms till about the 
time of the invention of printing. 
It would be impossible to calculate, even by their 
own transcendant powers, the service which the Ara- 
bic numerals have performed to mankind.* 


ROSALIE AND THEODORE, 
A TALE.+ 

WiLL remember me, Rosalie?” Yes!” 
« Will you keep your hand for mea year?” ‘ Yes!” 
“Will you answer me when I write to you?” 
“Yes!” “One request more—Oh, Rosalie, reflect 
that my life depends upon your acqui should 
T succeed, will you marry me in spite of your uncle ?” 
“Yes,” answered Rosalie. 

*T was in a green lane, on a summer’s evening, about 
nine o’clock, when the west, like a gate of gold, had 
shut upon the retiring sun, that Rosalie and her lover, 
hand in hand, walked up and down. - 


Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her 
lover. She had known him since she was a little girl 
in her twelfth year. He was almost eighteen then; 
and when she thought far more about a doll than a 
husband, he would set her upon his knee, and call her 
his little wife. One, two, three years passed on ; and 
still, whenever he came from college, and as usual 
went to pay his first visit at her father’s, before he had 
been five minutes in the parlour the door was flung 
open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her accus- 
tomed seat. The fact was, till she was fifteen, she 
was a child of a very slow growth, and looked the girl 
when many a companion of her’s of the same age had 
begun to appear the woman. 

When another vacation, however, came round, 
and Theodore paid his customary call, and was ex- 
pecting his little wife as usual, the door opened slowly, 
and a tall young lady entered, and, curtseying, co. 
loured, and walked to a seat next the lady of the house. 
The visiter stood up and bowed, and sat down again, 
without knowing that it was Rosalie. 

“ Don’t you know Rosalie?” exclaimed her father. 
“ Rosalie!” replied Theodore in an accent of sur- 
prise; and approached his little wife of old, who rose 
and half gave him her hand, and, ing coloured, 
again; and sat down again without having inter- 
changed a word with him. 

Theodore felt disappointed. He had never antici- 
pated that the frankness of girlhood would vanish. 
At the next vacation, when he paid his first visit, he 
absented himself from the society of Rosalie, who re- 
solved, if possible, to ascertain the cause, and per- 
suaded her mother to give a ball, and specially invite 
the young gentleman. He came; she watched him; 
observed that he neither inquired after her nor sought 
for her ; and marked the excellent terms that he was 
upon with twenty people, about whom she knew him 
to be perfectly inditferent. Women have a percep- 
tion of the workings of the heart, far more quick and 
subtle than we have. She was convinced that all his 
fine spirits were forced—that he was acting a part. 
She suspected that while he appeared to be occupied 
with every body but ie, Rosalie was the only 
body that was running in histhoughts. She saw him 
withdraw to the library; she followed him; found 
him sitting down with a book in his hand ; perceived, 
from his manner of turning over the leaves, that he 
was intent on any thing but reading. She was satis. 
fied that he was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. 
The thought that Rosalie might one day become in- 
deed his wife, now occurred to her for the thousandth 
time, and a thousand times stron than ever: a 
spirit diffused itself through her t which had 
never been breathed into it before: and filling it with 
hope and happiness, and unutterable contentment, ir- 
resistibly drew i¢ towards him. She approached him, 
accosted him, and in a moment was seated with him, 
hand in hand, upon the sofa ! 

As soon as the dance was done—* Rosalie,” said 
Theodore, “’ tis almost as warm in the air as in the 
room ; will you be afraid to take a turn with me in 
the garden?” ‘I will get my shawl in a minute,” 
said Rosalie, “ and meet you there ;” and the maiden 
was there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part 
of the garden; and there they walked up and down 
without either seeming inclined to speak, as though 
their hearts could discourse through their hands, 
which were locked in one another. “ Rosalie!” at 
last breathed Theodore. “Rosalie!” breathed he a 
second time, before the expecting girl could summon 
courage to say “ Well?” “I cannot go home to- 
night,” resumed he, “ without speakiug to you.” 
Yet Theodore seemed to be in no hurry to speak ; for 
there he stopped, and continued silent so long, that 


* For much of the material of this article, we are indebted to 
the very learned paper in the Edinburgh Review, just quoted ; the 
‘composition, we are inclined to think, of Professor Playfair. 

+ Abridged from the Magdalen and other Tales, by James Sheri- 
dan Knowles: Moxon, New Bond Street, London. 


Rosalie began to doubt whether he would open his 
lips again. 

“ Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie; “ I think 
Ihear them breakingup.” ‘ Not yet,” replied Theo- 
dore. ‘ They'll miss us,” said Rosalie. “ What of 
that?” rejoined Theodore. ‘“‘ Nay,” resumed the 
maid, ‘‘ we have remained long enough, and at least 
allow me to go in.” 

“ Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie !” implor- 
ingly exclaimed the youth. “ For what?” was the 
maid’s reply. “‘ Rosalie,” without a pause resumed 
Theodore, * used to sit upon my knee, and let me 
call you wife. Are those times past for ever? 
Dear Rosalie! will you never let me take you on my 
knee and call you wife again ?” 

“ When we have done with our girlhood, we have 
done with our plays,” said Rosalie. 

*T do not mean in play, dear Rosalie,” cried 
Theodore. “It is not playing at man and wife to 
walk, as such, out of church. Will you marry me, 
Rosalie ?” 

Rosalie was silent. ‘ Will you marry me?” re- 
peated he. Not a word would Rosalie speak. ‘‘ Hear 
me!” cried Theodore. ‘ The first day, Rosalie, I 
took you upon my knee, and called you my wife, jest 
as it seemed to be, my heart was never more in ear- 
nest. That day I wedded you in my soul ; for though 
you were a child, I saw the future woman in you, 
rich in the richest attractions of your sex. Nay, do 
me justice; recal what you yourself have known of 
me; inquire of others. To whom did I play the suitor 
from that day ? To none but you, although to you 
I did not seem to play it. Rosalie! was I not always 
with you? Recollect now! Did a day pass, when 
I was at home, without my coming to your father’s 
house? When there were parties there, whom did I 
sit beside, but you? Whom did I stand behind at 
the piano-forte, but you? Nay, for a whole night, 
whom have I danced with, but you? Whatever you 
might have thought then, can you believe now, that it 
was merelya playful child that could have so engrossed 
me? No, Rosalie! it was the virtuous, generous, 
lovely, loving woman, that I saw in the playful child. 
Rosalie! for five years have I loved you, thongh I 
never declared it to you till now. Do you think | am 
worthy of you ? Will you give yourself to me? Will 
you marry me? Will you sit upon my knee again, 
and let me cal! you wife ?” 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to speak, 
but desisted, as if she knew not what to say, or was 
unable to say what she wished ; Theodore still hold- 
ing her hand. At last, “ Ask my father’s consent !” 
she exclaimed, and tried to get away; but before she 
could effect it, she was clasped to the bosom of Theo- 
dore, nor released until the interchange of the first 
pledge of love had been forced from her bashful lips ! 
She did not appear that night in the drawing-room 
again. 

Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the parents 
of Rosalie. The wedding-day was fixed; it wanted 
but a fortnight to it, when a malignant fever made its 
appearance in the town; Rosalie’s parents were the 
first victims. She was left an orphan at eighteen; and 
her uncle, by her mother’s side, who had been nomi- 
nated her guardian in a will, made several years, hav- 
ing followed his brother-in-law and sister’s remains 
to the grave, took up his residence at B——. 

Rosalie’s sole consolation now was such as she re- 
ceived from the society of Theodore; but Theodore 
soon wanted consolation himself. His father was at- 
tacked by the fever, and died, leaving his affairs, to 
the astonishment of every one, in a state of the most 
inextricable embarrassment; for he had been looked 
upon as one of the wealthiest inhabitants of B——. 
This was adouble blow to Theodore ; but he was not 
aware of the weight of it, till, after the interment of 
his father, he repaired, for the first time, to resume 
his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the draw- 
ing-room, when the servant begged his pardon for 
stopping him, telling him, at the same time, that he 
had received instructions from his master to show 
Theodore into the parlour when he should call. 

“Was Miss Wiltord there?” ‘* No.” Theodore 
was shown into the parlour. 

“ Well, young gentleman,” was the salutation 
which Theodore received when he entered the parlour, 
“pray what brings you here ?” 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no wonder. “ Your 
father, I understand, has died a beggar ? you 
think to marry my niece.” If Theodore respired 
with difficulty betore, his breath was utterly taken 
away at this, He was a young man of spirit; but 


who can keep up his heart when his ship, all at once, 
is going down ? 
The human dog went on. “ Young gentleman, I 


shall be plain with you, for I am a straightforward 
man ; young women should mate with their matches 
—you are no match for my niece; soa good morning 
to you !” 

e may easily imagine the state of the young fel- 
low’s mind. ‘To be driven with insult and barbarity 
from the house in which he had been received a thou- 
sand times with courtesy and kindness—which he 
looked upon as his own! Then, what was to be 
done? Rosalie’s uncle, after all, had told him nothing 
but the truth. His father had died a beggar ! 
as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride recoiled at 
the idea of offering her a hand which was not the 
master of a shilling. Yet was not Theodore purtion- 


less. Hiseducation was finished ; that term he had com- 
pleted his collegiate studies. If his father had not left 
him a fortune, he had provided him with the means 
of making one himself—at all events, of commanding 
4 competency. He had the credit of being a young 
man of decided genius too. ‘I will not offer Rosalie 
a beggar’s hand !" exclaimed Theodore; “ I shall ask 
her to remain true to me for a year; and I'll go up to 
London, and maintain myself by my pen. It may 
acquire me fame as well as fortune; and then I may 
marry Rosalie !” 

This was a great deal of work to be done ina year ; 
but if Theodore was not a man of genius, he possessed 
a mind of that sanguine temperament whichis usually 
an accompaniment of the richer gift. Before the hour 
of dinner, all his plans were laid, and he was ready to 
start for London. He waited now for nothing but a 
message from Rosalie in answer to a desire he had 
expressed to the servant at the house, to see herself. 
They met, and Theodore’s wishes, as already stated, 
were granted. She promised to wait for him a year. 
In another minute they had said good bye, and parted. 

_London is a glorious place for a man of talent to make 
his way in, provided he has extraordinary good luck. 
Nothing but merit can get on there; nothing is sterling 
that is not of itscoinage. Our provincial towns won't be- 
lieve that gold is gold unless it has been minted in Lon- 
don. There is no trickery there; no treating, no can- 
vassing, no intrigue, no coalition! There worth has 
only to show itself if it wishes to be killed with kindness ! 
London tells the truth! You may swear to what it says 
—whatsoever may be proved tothe contrary. The cause 
—the cause is every thing in London! Show but your 
craft, and straight your brethren come crowding around 
you; and if they find you worthy, why, you shall be 
brought into notice, even though they should teli a lie 
for itand thwart you. Never trouble yourself about get- 
ting on by interest in London! Get on by yourself. 
Posts are filled there by merit; or if the man suits not 
the office, why, the office is made to adapt itself to the 
man, and so there is unity after all! What a happy fel- 
low was Theodore to find himself in such a place as 
London ! 

He was certainly happy in one thing: the coach in 
which he came set him down at a friend’s, whose cireum- 
stances were narrow, but whose heart was large—a curate 
of the church of England. Strange that, with all the ap- 
purtenances of hospitality at its i, abund 
should allow it to be said that the kindest welcome which 
adversity usually meets with, is that which it receives 
from adversity! If Theodore found that the house was 
a cold one to what he had been accustomed, the warmth 
of the greeting made up for it. ‘ They breakfasted at 
nine, dined at four, and if he could sleep upon the sofa, 
why, there was a bed for him!” In a day he was settled 
and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of mak- 
ing a fortune, and rising to fame in London? Upon 
writing a play. At an early period he had discovered, 
as his friends imagined, a talent for dramatic composition ; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of 
literature, he thought he would now try his hand in one 
bold effort, the success of which should determine him 
as to his future course in life. The play was written, 
presented, and accepted; the performers were ready in 
their parts; the evening of representation came on, and 
Theodore, seated in the pit beside his friend, at last, with 
a throbbing heart, beheld the curtain rise. The first and 
second acts went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of 
Theodore. ‘ What do you think of it ?” said the one to 
the other. ‘“‘ Rather tame,” was the reply. ** Will it 
succeed?” “ Doubtful.” The third act, however, decided 
the fate of the play; the interest of the audience became 
so intense, that at one particular stage of the action, 
numbers in the second and third rows of the side boxes 
stood up, and the clapping of hands was universal, inter- 
mingled with cries of * Bravo!” from every part of the 
theatre. ‘’Twill do,’ was now the remark, and Theo- 
dore breathed a little more freely than he had done some 
ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the curtain fell 
amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with the slightest 
demonstration of displeasure, and the author had not 
twenty friends in the house. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided 
one. Night after night it was received with the same 
euthusiastic applauses; but the audiences did not in- 
crease. It was a victory without the acquisition of spoils 
or territory. ‘* What can be the meaning of this ?” ex- 
claimed Theodore; ‘ we seem to be moving, aad yet do 
not advance an inch |” 

“ They should paragraph the play as they do a panto. 
mime,” remarked his friend. ‘ But then a pantomime is 
an expensive thing; they will lay out a thousand pounds 
upon one, and they must get their money back. The same 
is the case with their melodramas ; so, if you want to suc- 
acy to the height, as a play-wright, you know what to 


What?” inquired Theodore. ‘* Write melodramas 
and pantomimes !” 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s purse, 
with all his success, was rather lighter than when he 
first pulled it out in London. However, in a week two 
bills which he had taken from his publisher would fall 
due, and then he would run down to B——, and perhaps 
obtain an interview with Rosalie. At the expiration of 
the week his bills were presented, and dishonoured! He 
repaired to his publisher's for an house 
had stopped. Poor Theodore! ey were in the Ga- 
zette that very day. Theodore turned into the first cof- 
fee-room to look at a paper: there were, indeed, the 
names of the firm. “I defy fortune to serve me ascur- 
vier trick,” exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting 
into his eyes. He little knew the lady whose ingenuity 
he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at 
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the other, thinking all the while of nothing but the bills 
and the bankrupts’ list. Splendid Fete at B—— met 
his eye, and soon his thoughts were occupied with no- 
thing but B——; for there he read that the young lord 
of the manor, having just come of age, had given a ball 
and supper, the former of which he opened with the 
lovely and plished Miss Rosalie ——-. The grace 
of the fair couple was expatiated upon; and the editor 
took occasion to hint, that a pair so formed by nature for 
each other might probably, before long, take hands in 
another, a longer, and more momentous dance. What 
did Theodore think of fortune now ? \ 
That day Theodore received a letter from Rosalie. 
“ Welcome, sweet comforter!” ejaculated Theodore, 
as he kissed the cyphers which his Rosalie’s hand had 
traced, and the wax which bore the impress of her seal— 
** Welcome, O welcome! you come in time; you bring 
in ample solace for disappointment, mortification, po- 
verty—whatever my evil destiny can afflict. You have 
come to assure me that they cannot deprive me of my 
Rosalie!” Bright was his eye, and glistening while he 
spoke; but when he opened the fair folds that conveyed 
to him the thoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was 
! 


“* Tuzopore—I am aware of the utter frustration of 
your hopes ; I am convinced that at the end of a year you 
will not be a step nearer to fortune than you are now; 
why then keep my hand for you? What I say briefly, 

ou will interpret fully. You are now the guardian of my 
Kessisven<e such I address you. Thursday—so you 
consent—will be my wedding-day, Rosatie.” 

Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which 
Theodore had imprinteda score of kisses before he opened 
it. ‘* Fortune is in the mood,” said Theodore with a 
sigh, so deeply drawn that any one who had heard it 
would have imagined he had breathed his spirit out along 
with it—“ Fortune is in the mood, and let her have her 
humour out! I shall answer the letter; my reply to her 
shall convey what she desires—nothing more! She is in- 
capable of entering into my feelings, and unworthy of be- 
ing made acquainted with them ; [ shall not condescend 
even to complain.” 

* Rosatre— You are free !—Turonore.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore dispatched to 
Rosalie. His feelings were insupportable. On the se- 
cond day afterwards, as he was crossing a street, he was 
nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This for a mo- 
ment awakened him. He saw London and B—— upon 
the panels of the coach. The box seat was empty; he 
asked if it was engaged. “No.” He sprung up upon 
it, and away they drove. “I'll see her once more,’ ex- 
claimed Theodore; “ it can but drive me mad or break 
my heart.” 

The moment the coach stopped at B—., he alighted; 
and with a misgiving mind he stood at the door which 
had often admitted him to his Rosalie. ’Twas opened 
by a domestic whom he had never seen before. ‘* Was 
Miss Wilford within?” ‘* No.” ‘ When would she re- 
turn?” “Never. She had gone that morning to Lon- 
don to be married |” Theodore made no further inquiries, 
neither did he offer to yo, but stood glaring upon the 
man more like a spectre than a human being. “ Any 
thing more ?” said the man, retreating into the house, 
and gradually closing the door, through which now only 
a portion of his face could be seen. ‘* Any thing more ?” 

eodore made no reply; in fact, he had lost all con- 
sciousness, At last, the shutting of the door, which, half 
from panic, half from anger, the man pushed violently 
to, aroused him. ‘“ I shall knock at you no more !” said 
he, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how, or whither they 
bore him. A gate suddenly stopped his progress ; ’twas 
the entrance to the green lane. He stepped over the 
stile—he was on the spot where he had parted last from 
Rosalie—where she had flung her arms about bis neck, 
and wept upon it. His heart began to melt, for the first 
time since he had received her letter: a sense of suffo- 
cation came over bim, till he felt as if he would choke. 
The name of Rosalie was on his tongue; twice he at- 
tempted to articulate it, but could not. At last it got 
vent in a convulsive sob, which was followed by a torrent 
of tears. He threw himself upon the ground—he wept 
on—he made no effort to check the flood, but let it flow 
till forgetfulness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. *Twas morn- 
ing! He had slept! ‘* Would he have slept on!” He 
turned from the sun, as it rose without a cloud, upon the 

dding morn of Rosalie. "Twas Thursday. He repassed 
the stile, and in a few minutes was on his road to Lon- 
don, which he entered about eleven o'clock at night, and 
= proceeded to his friend’s. They were gone to 


“ Give me a light,” said Theodore; “ I'll go to bed.” 
* Your bed is occupied, sir,” replied the servant. *“ Is 
it?” said Theodore ; “well, I can sleep upon the car- 
pet.” He turned into the parlour, drew a chair towards 
the table, apon which the servant had placed a light, and 
sat down. All was quiet for a time. ntly he heard 
a foot upon the stair; ‘twas his friend’s, who was de- 
scending, and now entered the parlour. “ I thought you 
were a-bed,” said Theodore. ‘So I was,” replied his 
friend, ‘* but hearing your voice in the hall, I rose and 
came down to you.” He drew a chair opposite to Theo- 
dore. Both were silent for a time ; at length Theodore 


“ Rosalie is married,” said he. ‘I don’t believe it.” 
“ She is going to be married to the young lord of the 
him 


is 

-” “1 don't believe it.” She came to town with 
yesterday.” “I don’tbelieve it.” Theodore pushed 
back his , and stared at his friend. 

“ What do you mean ?” said Theodore. “ I mean that 
L entertain some doubts as to the accuracy of your grounds 
for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you.” “ Did 
I not read the proof of itin the public papers?” “ The 
statement may have been erroneous.” 

“ Did not her own letter assure me of it?” “ You may 
have misunderstood it.” ‘1 tell you I have been at 
B— : I have been at her house. I inquired for 


and was told she had gone up to London to be married ! 
O, my friend,” continued he, covering his eyes with his 
handkerchief, “’tis useless to deceive ourselves. I ama 
ruined man! You see to what she has reduced me. I 
shall never be myself again! Myself! I tell you I ex- 
isted in her being more than in my own. She was the 
soul of all I thought, and felt, and did; the i vivi- 
fying principle! She has murdered me! I breathe, it 
is true, and the blood is in my veins, and circulates ; but 
every thing else about me is death—hopes! wishes! in- 
terests '—there is no pulse, no respiration there! I should 
not be sorry were there none any where else! Feel 
my hand.” He felt a tear drop upon the hand which he 
had extended—the tear was followed by the pressure of 
alip. He uncovered his eyes, and turning them in won- 
derment to look upon his friend, beheld Rosalie sitting 
opposite to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of 
his senses, but soon was he convinced that it was indeed 
reality ; for Rosalie, quitting her seat, approached him, 
and breathing his name with an accent that infused ec- 
stacy into his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubt- 
ingly opened to receive her. 

Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had found 
amore recent will, in which her union with Theodore 
had been fully sanctioned, and he himself constituted her 
guardian until it should take place. She was aware that 
his success in London had been doubtful; the generous 
girl determined that he should no longer be subjected to 
incertitude and disappointment; and she playfully wrote 
the letter which was a source of such distraction to her 
lover. From his answer she saw that he had totally mis- 
interpreted her: she resolved in person to disabuse him 
of the error; and by offering to become his wife, at once 
to i him the most convincing proof of her sincerity 
and constancy. She arrived in London the very day that 
Theodore arrived in B——. His friend, who had known 
her from her infancy, received her as his daughter; and 
he and his wife listened with delight to the unfolding of her 
plans and intentions, which she freely confided to them. 
Late they sat up for Theodore that night; and when all 
hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie be- 
came the occupant of his bed. The next night, ina state 
of the most distressing anxiety, in consequence of his 
continued absence, she had just retiredto her apartment, 
when a knock at the street door made her bound from 
her couch, upon which she had at that moment thrown 
herself, and presently she heard her lover's voice at the 
foot of the stair. Scarcely knowing what she did, she 
attired herself, descended, opened the parlour door un- 
peoneteee by Theodore, and took the place of their 
tiendly host, who, the moment he saw her, beckoned 
her, and resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in the 
curate’s little drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie 
were there. The lady of the house motioned the latter 
to approach her; she rose and was crossing Theodore, 
when he caught her by the hand, and drew her upon his 
knee. Theodore !” exclaimed the fair one, colouring. 
“*My wife!” was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips. They had been married thut morning. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 

CALAIS TO PARIS. 
Havine a few days to spare during a late visit to Lon- 
don, I thought I should not lose so favourable an op- 
portunity, perhaps the last I might have for many 
years, of satisfying a curiosity I had long had to see 
Paris, so as to convince myself, as far as possible, by 
observation, whether the common notions of my coun- 
trymen respecting the French character were correct. 
A gentleman, a friend in London, having volunteered 
to be my companion in the proposed trip, we very 
speedily made the necessary arrangements regarding 
passports, which are easily procured ; and late one Sa- 
turday evening, at the beginning of September, went 
on board the Belfast steam-vessel, then lying in the 
Thames, which was to sail for Calais early on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

We very soon discovered that the going on board 
of these passage-steamers at night is a most disagree- 
able affair, unless when the tide permits the vessel to 
come to the quay; for the stranger has to place him- 
self in the hands of a set of boatmen, who will give 
him many serious annoyances, independent of exact- 
ing four times the proper fare. The Calais boats 
being small, and mounting few sleeping-berths, not a 
half of those who came on board could secure beds; the 
remainder being compelled either to lie on the floor, 
or the top of the tables, or to sit up. Those wishing 
to have beds should take care to be early on board, 
or get them appropriated by mark during the previous 
day. I shall never forget the scene which presented 
itself in the thickly-crowded cabin during the night. 
Much was the discomfort which was experienced by 
many: however, it fortunately was not for a length- 
ened period. The vessel started at two in the morn- 
ing, and at half-past six it was rapidly passing the 
Nore, while the sun was bursting forth from its bed 
of misty clouds, and shining with increasing brilliancy 
on the wide expanse of sea and land. 

That most important affair on board of a steamer— 
if not every where else—a good breakfast, having heen 
partaken with particular relish by the passengers, all 


| 


now proceeded to the deck, to enjoy the delightful 


fresh air of the morning, and to witness the progress 
of the vessel. I have always reckoned the animated 
picture which is almost constantly exhibited at the 
entrance to the Thames, as one of the finest sights on 
the ocean, especially if a contrary wind has for some 
time been preventing the approach of the fleets of 
shipping in the Newcastle trade. There they are 
seen, following, one*after the other, im a course di- 
rectly for the Thames, and tacking to suit the breeze 
or tide. This morning, the sun glistened on the out- 
spread sails of many of this class of vessels, and showed 
a scene of wonderful animation. Slowly turning to 
the right, the Belfast soon passed Margate, and was 
beyond the North Foreland, near Ramsgate, at about 
half-past nine. On attaining this part of the coast, 
you perceive that all along the shore, for a very con- 
siderable distance, the beach is composed of precipitous 
chalky cliffs, more or less high, and all having been 
washed by the tides into varying forms. With the 
exception of some low land at Pegwell Bay, the coast 
stretches, with this appearance of a white precipice, 
from near the mouth of the Thames to considerably 
beyond Dover. At Dover, which is seen in the dis- 
tance, the precipices, as is well known from the cele- 
brated passage in Shakspeare, are particularly high. 
In front of this portion of the coast, near Ramsgate, 
are the famous Goodwin Sands, which are exceedingly 
dangerous to shipping; so that it is necessary, as far 
as possible, to warn vessels from approaching them, by 
both floating and stationary lights. It must, I think, 
be impossible for any native of Britain, who pos- 
sesses any sentiment, to pass this part of the cvast 
of our island without some degree of emotion. His 
eye takes in, at nearly asingle range, that line of shore 
which has been so repeatedly mentioned in history as 
the place of landing of the various descriptions of in- 
vaders from the Continent—Romans, Saxons, and 
Normans, as well as of St Augustine, when he arrived 
at the court of Ethelbert, with the pious view of pro- 
selytising the country to Christianity. The voyager, 
therefore, here undoubtedly looks upon the classic 
ground of Britain. 

The busy steamer, on leaving the North Foreland, 
stands across the Channel in a straight line for Calais, 
and the passengers are not long in seeing the coast of 
France appear. It rises like a long dull screak in the 
horizon opposite Dover, and becomes every few mi- 
nutes brighter to the eye. We came in view of the 
French headland at half-past ten, and in about an 
hour and a half were half-way betwixt France and 
England, both being equally observable. ‘The ap- 
pearance of France in this quarter is bare and wild. 
The hilly land is dark and heathy in aspect; and 4s 
you near the shore, you remark that it is composed of 
low and sandy downs, almost without a buman habi- 
tation upon any part within sight. I remarked that 
the water in the Channel was here of a whitish colour, 
from the quantity of chalk on the coasts; and from 
that, and certain indications on the shores, there is 
the strongest reason to conclude that geologists are 
perfectly correct in stating, that, ata very early period, 
the two countries had been connected, and afterwards 
disjointed by the action of the sea. 

Our observation was now directed to the town of 
Calais, which stood on a piece of low ground in an 
easterly direction from the above-mentioned headland ; 
but the flatness of the situation renders it impossible to 
see any thing of it from the sea, except some tall steeples 
at a distance. We were soon permitted to make a 
closer inspection. The Belfast entered the port at one 
o'clock, after a voyage of eleven hours, which was 
considered a good passage. Whatever the feelings of 
others might have been, I know that my own were 
those of considerable curiosity. The port of Calais 
resembles that of Leith ; it can be entered only at high 
water; and in the same manner as at Leith, there is 
a long projecting wooden pier on the east of the har- 

r. As our vessel approached the land, we per- 
ceived that the pier was crowded with people waiting 
to witness our arrival, or to enjoy themselves in walk- 
ing. Overhead, at the end of the pier, fluttered the 
tri-coloured flag, which was the first thing I marked 
as peculiar, and the next was a number of French 
diers in blue coats and red trousers. The ladies and 
gentlemen, and others who were walking on the pier, 
had nothing remarkable in their dress that I could 
perceive, except that few of the ladies wore bonnets, 
but were decorated in caps of lace and ribands. This 
I afterwards found to be an exceedingly common fa- 
shion. On the vessel touching the quay, there was a 
crush of porters and other persons, all clamouring 
about their respective hotels, and shoving cards into 
our hands to attract our attention. Leaving our bag- 
gree in the vessel, in order to be sent to the custom. 

ouse, we pushed our way—in the track of a bustling 
active personage, who spoke English, and who, I was 
told, was a commissioner to a hotel in the town—to- 
wards a wooden — at the upper end of the 
harbour. Here there was another crush as to who 
should get forward to be examined first. One by one 
we were admitted by a soldier on guard into the ex- 
amining office, where our passports were taken from 
us and a glance given at our appearance ; the exami- 
nation not occupying half a minute each. 

This important preliminary being settled, we next 
hurried off, under the guidance of the commissioner, 
to take places in the first diligence for Paris. I he- 
lieve 1¢ will be as well, before going farther. to describa 
what kind of a functionary a commissioner is. No 
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French hotel is complete without a commissioner. 
His office is a most important one, both for the hotel 
and for strangers. He ferrets out customers on the 
arrival of coaches and steam-boats, and brings them, 
by a thousand recommendations, to the house to which 
he is attached. ‘This being done, his next great duty 
is to manage every thing for the strangers. You give 
him the keys of your trunks, and he goes to the cus- 
tomhouse and gets every thing examined and passed, 
and brought to you. He likewise negociates your 
passports with the authorities. He is, in short, a 
most serviceable character, and his services are abso- 
lutely indispensable to those who do not speak the 
language of the country or understand its customs. 
Three francs* I found to be the usual charge by the 
commissioner for his services ; and this certainly torms 
a serious tax on continental travellers. 

By the activity of our commissioner we took places 
in the diligence for Paris on the afternoon of our ar- 
rival, and in the interval took a walk through the 
town. I had not been ten minutes in Calais till I 
remarked that the appearance of every thing was quite 
strange. The most observable peculiarity was the 
exceeding lightness of the exterior of the houses, 
which rise to a height of four and five stories, with 
numerous windows, all screened from the sun by 
outer blinds, to open or shut at pleasure. The atmo- 
sphere [ perceived to be singularly pure and mild ; 
and of all the towns I subsequently saw, none seemed 
to me to be so healthful and pleasant. Although 
it was Sunday, the shops were all open, and busi- 
ness going on, without any apparent respect to the 
sanctity of the day. The town, which consists of 
a central square or market-place, with some diverg- 
ing lines of streets, is surrounded by walls, and entered 
by gateways with drawbridges; but it seems only on 
the land side that its def are respectable, or not 
in partial decay. In the market-place stauds the town- 
hall, with a tall spire; and in front of it, close upon 
the street, a pedestal is erected in memory of Cardinal 
Richelieu, dated 1636; and another two Francis of 
Guise, who freed Calais from the English in 1558. 
The only object for the inspection of strangers is the 
old church of the town. It is an ancient Gothic 
structure, standing in a back street, and wes built 
by the English. On entering it, an old Swiss bead!e 
with a cocked hat, a long cane in one hand and a 
whip in the other, with a sword dangling at his heels 
from a broad red cloth belt, took us in charge. The 
whip we found was to keep the little boys in order 
during service. This being the first Roman Catholic 
church I had ever been in, | was somewhat astonished 
at the number of crosses, carved figures, and finery. 
There were numerous figures of the Virgin, with gauze 
veils, artificial flowers, and tinsel ; also a large figure 
of St Francis standing in a niche, and painted to re- 
present life. There were about a dozen altars around 
in recesses, besides the chief altar at the upper ena 
of the building. One of these altars was dedicated 
to the dead, and it was at it only that I saw any aci 
of devotion. The worshipper was a little boy of per- 
haps four years of age. He was kneeling, and as he 
looked round with iufantine wonder at the strangers, 
I perceived that his eye was not tearless. Probably 
he was beseeching grace for the soul of a deceasea 
mother, or brother, or sister. As we were thus 
Sauntering up and down the building, the service of 
vespers commenced ; the congregation amounting to 
about two hundred persons, and consisting entirely 
of old women in black duffle cloaks, smart young wo- 
men in lace caps, and mere children. 

The road from Calais to Paris through Picardy, by 
way of St Omer’s and Amiens, by which we pro- 
ceeded, is on the whole dull and uninteresting. Itis 
also the longest, another by Boulogne being much 
shorter, and by which I would recommend all tia- 
vellers to proceed. The country over which it winds 
is mostly flat, with low hills or rather rising grounds, 
here and there exhibiting plantations of wood. It is 
nearly all, as far as the eye can reach on either side, 
under processes of agriculture ; but the fields are very 
seldom inclosed, consequently the aspect of the whole 
is bare, and the land deficient in beauty. The chief 
beauty of the country is the ‘mmense numbers of apple 
trees which line the highways on both sides for bun- 
dreds of miles. When we saw them, they were loaded 
—literally covered—with fruit, which in due season 
is made into cider. I was a good deal surprised to 
perceive no farm-houses, no gentlemen's seats, few 
habitations of any description, and almost no signs 
of activity, unless in villages at distant intervals. The 
system of country-living in France, this part of France 
in particular, 1 found to consist «f clustering into 
towns, villages, or hamlets, the latter generally being 
rudely built of stakes of native wood and mud, 
with thatched roofs. The road itself exhibits the 
same dreary appearance. During a ride for thirty- 
six hours, our diligence did not pass one chaise or 
carriage, only two or three country carts, aud about 
the same number of diligences proceeding from the 
interior. The questions continually arising in the 


® A franc is a silver coin value tenpence; there are also half- 

franc pieces worth fivepence. The copper coinage of France is 
base, and of all kinds of dyvastie hical, repubii 

innperial, and constitutional, The copper money usually seen by 
the traveiler consists of sous, which are equal to our halfpence, 
and gros sous, equal to «ur pence. The English generally have 
ao ifea that a sous is equal to a penny; aad |, for one, found it 
difficult to ascertain what denomination of coin it actually was, 
_ Sovereigns pass current in Paris and other parts of Franee, and 
at present are reckoned worth 25 franes 3 sous, thus affording a 
premiuin of 114d. sterling on each, 


mind of the traveller are, Where are the people ?— 
and where are the stores of produce gathered from 
the land ?—for neither the one nor the other are to 
be seen to an extent worth mentioning. Dull although 
the roads of France may be reckoned, every one who 
sees them in the present day must acknowledge their 
general excellence. I had expected to find execrabie 
roads, and was agreeably disappointed to find them 
the reverse. In a few places they are paved in the 
middle; but every where else they are well Macadam- 
ised with broken flint stones, and are very broad, and 
kept in good repair. Those which I saw were as good 
as those in most parts of Great Britain. They are 
without tollbars, and are all under the charge of the 
government. 

Amiens, the ancient capital of Picardy, was the 
principal town through which we passed. It is situ- 
ated in a well-watered valley, and surrounded by walls 
not in the best possible repair. The streets are nar- 
row, but thronged with trade. The great staple of the 
place is the linen manufacture, or rather consists in 
the purchasing of the linen goods wrought by weavers 
in the adjoining parts of the country, and the prepat- 
ing them for market. About every third or fourth 
shop appeared to be one of these linen marts, and in 
all a great spirit of industry seemed to prevail. At 
Amiens, the diligence stops for the dining of the pas- 
sengers. The dinner served on this occasion was mul- 
tifarious in its dishes, but by no means satisfactory, 
and the price charged was three francs and a half, 
which was higher than what would have been charged 
at an English inn on the road. 

It was early on the following morning that our ve- 
hicle approached and entered Paris. As the traveller 
proceeds towards the French capital in this direction, 
he cannot fail to be delighted with the gradually in- 
creasing beauty of the road. The rows of apple trees 
cease, their place being taken by more closely planted 
tall forest timber ; and these fine lofty trees continue 
in a series of many miles all the way to the city. Be- 
hind these extensive avenues are seen large market 
gardens, producing a rich abundance of herbs, and 
here and there in the openings of the glades, orchards 
and vineyards display their luxuriant fruits. The 
valley of the Seine, in which Paris is situated, appears 
well clothed in woods and plantations, and overhung 
in various quarters with beautiful picturesque rising 
grounds, ornamented with villas, cottages, and other 
edifices. On entering the city from the north, a ris- 
ing ground, called Montmartre, somewhat resembling 
the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, is passed on the right. 
It completely commands the town; and it will be re- 
membered that it was on this admirable position that 
Blacher planted his cannon in 1814, and threatened 
to demolish the city, unless it immediately capitulated. 
—To be continued. 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
STEWART. 

Amonc the various departments of human history, 
not the least interesting is that of an eminent modern 
family, which, rising, perhaps, from some obscure 
source in the middle ages, gradually acquires wealth, 
influence, and renown, and froma single stem extends 
itself, in the course of time, in various important 
branches, over the country where it has taken root, 
and possibly in others also, till at length it occupies a 
large space in the eyes of all other living men, and 
seems a thing beyond the possibility of decay or era- 
dication. Of all the families liable to this description, 
few can be more interesting in many respects than 
that of Stewart, which in the main line occupied the 
throne of Scotland for upwards of three hundred, 
and that of England for more than one hundred, years, 
sending off ennobled shoots in all directions, inter- 
marrying with the highest blood in Europe, and giv- 
ing its deughters to princes and nobles ; which, never- 
theless, came at last to the experience of misfortunes 
almost beyond parallel, and toa decay so decided, that 
its representative ceased to be ascertainable. The 
fortunes of the house of Stewart are not only a most 
interesting piece of history: they also form one of 
the most striking sermons on the instability of human 
greatness, which any where could be met with. 

It is only by the researches of modern antiquaries 
that the origin of the family of Stewart has been found 
in a Norman gentleman named Alan, contemporary 
with William the Conqueror, who obtained from that 
monarch the barony of Oswestry in Shropshire, and 
was a person of consideration at court, both in this 
and in the succeeding reign. Alan, who described 
himself as the son of Flaald, left three sons, the eldest 
of whom, William, became the ancestor of a race of 
Earls of Arundel, whose title and territories at length 
went by an heiress into the Norfolk family ; while 
Walter and Simon, the two younger, appear to have 
migrated into Scotland, the monarchs of which, at this 
early period, afforded every encouragement to the 
settling of English or Norman gentlemen on their 
svil, From Walte’ are descended the Stewarts, and 


from Simon the Boyds, his son Robert having been 
called Boidh, from his yellow hair. It is curious to 
cast the mind along the line of subsequent history, 
and observe the various peculiar relations in which 
the descendants of the three brothers occasionally 
stood towards each other, when time had produced 
its revolutions, and perhaps obliterated the very re- 
collection of their consanguinity. 

Walter was honoured by David I. of Scotland with 
| the high office of Steward, which embraced a strange 
| variety of duties, from the management of the royal 

household to the collection of the national revenue 
and command of the king’s armies. In Latin the 
word is occasionally expressed by the term Dapifer, 
meat-bearer, but more generally by Senescallus, which 
is said to bea compound of sennen, a herd, and schale, 
aservant. Walter obtained, as a gift from David, 
the lands of Paisley, Renfrew, Pollock, Cathcart, and 
others in the same part of the kingdom; and in 1160 
he founded the abbey of Paisley, the monks of which, 
of the Cluniac order, came from Wenlock Abbey in 
Shropshire, a religious house peculiarly under the 
protection of his elder brother. He died in 1177, and 
was buried at Paisley. His son and successor, Alan, 
who died in 1204, was followed by a second Walter, 
who received from Alexander II. the additional office 
of Justiciar of Scotland. Alexander, the successor 
of Walter, commanded the army at the important 
battle of Largs in 1263, and in the succeeding year 
he brought the Isle of Man ander subjection to the 
Scottish monarch, All these men were great only 
through office. They had no title except that of 
Baron of Renfrew—which, by the way, still remains 
in the family, and forms the last in the string of titles 
of the King of Great Britain. A few years ago, 
George the Fourth, having occasion to contribute to- 
wards a charitable object connected with the small 
town in question, desired that his donation (a hun- 
dred pounds, we believe) might be understood as 
given by the Baron of Renfrew. 

Alexander, besides his successor James, had a second 
son, Sir John Stewart of Boukill—for the office had 
already been converted into a surname. The knight 
of Bonkill, who fell in high command at Falkirk in 
1298, was the ancestor, by his eldest son Alexander, 
of the Stewarts, Earls of Angus; by a second, Alan, 
of the Earls and Dukes of Leunox ; by a third, Wal- 
ter, of the Earls of Galloway; by a fourth, James, of 
the Earls of Atholl, Buchan, and Traquair, and the 
Lords Lorn and Innermeath. It will thus be observed 
that some of the principal branches of the family 
sprung off from the main line at a period antecedent 
tv its becoming royal. 

James, the High Steward, who succeeded his father 
Alexander in 1283, was a historical figure of some im- 
portance in the troubled period which ensued. At the 
death of the king in 1286, he was one of the six mag- 
nates chosen to act as regents. In the subsequent 
dispute for the crown, he aitached himself to the 
party of Bruce, but nevertheless acted loyally under 
Baliol. After figbting bravely for some time with 
Wallace, in an attempt to retrieve the national inde- 
pendence, he submitted to Edward—rebelled again— 
and once more submitted. On the latter occasion, he 
swore fealty to Edward in person at Lanercost, Octo. 
ber 23. 1306, when, to render his oath if possible se. 
cure, tt was taken upon the two crosses of Scotland 
most esteemed for their sanctity, on the consecrated host, 
the holy gospels, and certain relics of saints; in addi- 
tion to which, he agreed to submit to instant excom- 
munication, if he should break his faith. Notwith- 
standing all these solemnities, which show so forcibly 
the uncertain tenure by which an usurper holds the 
fealty of his pretended subjects, the High Steward 
once more veered round, not long after, to the side of 
Bruce, in whose service he died peaceably in 1309. 

James was succeeded by Walter, who, when only 
twenty-one years of age, commanded one of the di- 
visions of the army at the battle of Bannockburn. 
Soon after this victory, when the English monarch 
consented to liberate the wife and daughter of Bruce 
from the shameful captivity into which they had been 
thrown by his father, Walter the Steward was sent to 
receive them on the borders, and conduct them to the 
court. It is supposed that on this occasion an attach- 
ment was formed between Walter and the Princess 
Marjory, whose marriage in the succeeding year proved 
the means of elevating the Steward’s family to the 
throne. Along with his daughter, Bruce gave the 
young Steward a large endowment of lands, particu- 
arly the barony of Bathgate, where the remains of a 
castle inhabited by him, and curiously situated in the 
centre of a bog, are still pointed out. The princess 
died next year (1316), after having given birth to a 
son, who in time became Robert L1., King of Scots. 

Welter the Steward appears to have been a youth 
of great promise, and to have been much trusted by 
his illustrious father-in-law, who, during his absence 
in Ireland, confided to him and to Sir James Douglas 
the entire management of the kingdom. In 1322, in 
company with Douglas and the equally celebrated 
Randolph, the Steward made an attempt to surprise 
Edward II. at Biland Abbey, in Yorkshire. The 
English monarch escaped with the utmost difficulty 


to York, whither Walter pursued him with five hun- 
dred horse, and in the spirit of chivalry remained at 
the gates till the evening, waiting for the enemy to 
come forth to renew the combat. This heroic youth 
died in 1326, aged only thirty-three, and while as yet 
his military career was only in its commencement. 
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Robert, the son of the Steward by Marjory Bruce, 
had been declared heir-presumptive to the crown in 
1318; but his prospects of succeeding to that honour 
were interrupted in 1326, by the birth of a son to the 
king. This son succeeded his father, while as yet an 
infant, under the title of David II.; and during his 
long and disastrous reign, when the country was sel- 
dom free from foreign domination, the Steward acted 
the part of a brave, honourable, and patriotic man. 
He commenced active life at the fatal fight of Halidon- 
Hill, from which he made a narrow escape. Soon after, 
when Scotland was nearly overrun by Edward IIL., 
he was forfeited by that monarch, and his office of 
High Steward given to the Earl of Arundel, who, 
strangely enough, pretended to a right to it, in con- 
sideration of his descent from the elder brother of 
Walter, the first Steward of the family. Robert 
Stewart, as he was commonly called, exerted himself 
in the most vigorous manner to retrieve the national 
independence. ‘‘ He was a comely youth,” says For- 
dun; “ tall and robust, modest, liberal, gay, and cour- 
teous, and, for the innate sweetness of his disposition, 
generally beloved by all true-hearted Scotsmen.” The 
chief scene of his earlier exertions was the neighbour- 
hood of the Firth of Clyde, where the principal pos- 
sessions of his family lay. He took Dunoon Castle, 
reduced the island of Bute, and caused the people of 
Renfrewshire and Ayrshire to acknowledge the native 
sovereign. Being appointed regent in 1338, he suc- 
ceeded not long aiter in redeeming the whole country 

the power of England, and in 1341 bad the satis- 
faction of yielding it free into the hands of David II., 
who had for several years been protected in France. 
During his days of hiding and hardship, he had formed 
an attachment to a young gentlewoman named Eliza- 
beth Mure, daughter of Mure, the knight of Rowallan, 
and by her had several children previously to their 
marriage, which event only took place in 1347. These 
children were, according to Scottish law or custom, 
held as legitimated by the marriage, and the eldest of 
them ev | ded to the crown. In 1546, 
when David II. was taken prisoner by the English, 
the High Steward was once more invested with the 
office of regent; yet so far was he from wishing to 
retain this dignity to the disadvantage of others, that 
he never ceased to exert himself for the liberation of 
the king, which at length he effected in 1357, his own 
eldest son being one of the hostages rendered in place 
of the restored monarch. At length, on the death of 
David without issue in 1371, this disinterested and 

-spirited patriot succeeded to the crown, as Ro- 
Rert IL He died in 1390, at his castle of Dundonald, 
in Ayrshire, which had been the scene of his early 
and romantic attachment to Elizabeth Mure. Perhaps 
the English reader will smile to recollect how Dr 
Johnson made the hollow ruin of this old tower to 
ring with his laughter, when Boswell informed him 
that within its narrow walls a king of Scotland had 
been contented to live and die. 

Robert II. had sixteen legitimate children, and at 
least eight who were otherwise—a progeny almost 
rivalling that of Priam. His eldest son John be- 
came king, under the title of Robert III., the name 
being changed on account of the ill favour into 
which Baliv! had brought the former with the people 
of Scotland. His third son was the famous Robert 
Duke of Albany, a man of powerful character, but 
possessing little of the disinterested and virtuous 
spirit of his father. The fourth son, Alexander, was 
celebrated under the well-deserved appellation of the 
Worf of Badenoch: this savage, on being ordained to 
live with his wife, whom he had deserted, became 
bound not to maltreat her, under a penalty of two 
hundred pounds! The fifth son, David, was the an- 
cestor of the Earlsof Monteith. The sixth, Walter, 
Earl of Athole, was executed for the murder of his 
nephew, James I. It is not ascertainable that any 
linea! male representative of these princes now exists; 
but of the daughters and illegitimate children of the 
king, there are numberless descendants. Among 
other things personal to Robert II., we must not for- 
get to mention that he bore the nickname of Blear- 
eye, from an imperfection in one of those organs, 
which was as red as sandal-wood. 

Robert IIL., a virtuous but weak sovereign, was 
the father, by his wife, Annaple Drummond, of the 
favourite king of the family, James I., who nomi- 
nally succeeded in 1406, but only assumed the reins of 
— in 1424, after a nineteen-years’ captivity 

England. It is a circumstance worth noticing, 
that the parents of James appear to have been thirty- 
seven years married at least, before the birth of this 
son. James, as is well known, was not only a vigor- 
ous prince, and an enthusiastic reformer and improver 
of his country and people, but a poet and a man of 
taste. He married the mistress of his muse and his 
heart, Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Duke of So- 


merset, and daughter of Edward III.; by 
whom he one son, his successor, James II., and 
six danghters. 


By the latter, four of whom were wedded to conti- 
nental sovereigns, the blood of James I. is at this 
time found in every royal family in Europe. The 
eldest, Margaret, was married to the dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XL, but had an unhappy 
fate. Being gifted with her father’s taste for litera- 
ture, without any of his vigour of character, she 
abandoned almost every duty of her station for the 
composition of poetry ; became, indeed, to use a mo- 
dern phrase, a perfect i It is related of 


her, that, for the sake of indulging her poetical re- 
veries, she scarcely ever dressed herself like other 
women, but went in a perpetual dishabille. Her en- 


thusiasm led her on one occasion to kiss the lips of a | 


court- poet as he lay asleep, telling her attendants that 
she did so in honour of the mouth that had uttered 
so many fine things. She at last, by her slip-shod 
behaviour, raised the voice of scandal, to which she 
became a broken-hearted victim at the early age of 
twenty-two. It was from another daughter of James 
I.—namely, Jane, married to the Earl of Huntly— 
that Lord Byron was so well pleased to trace his de- 
scent. 

James II. appears to have been a respectable prince. 
Having been killed prematurely (1460) by the burst- 
ing of a piece of ordnance at Roxburgh, he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son James ILI., whose imbecility 
is conspicuous in Scottish history, at the same time 
that it is redeemed in some measure by a taste for 
the fine arts. James II. also left a second son, 
Alexander, who became Duke of Albany, but whose 
line perished in the next generation; and a third, 
John Earl of Marr, who is said to have been poisoned 
by his reigning brother. Mary, the eldest daughter 
of James II., was married to Lord Boyd, the represen- 
tative of Simon, the younger brother of her ancestor, 
Walter, the first Steward; a relationship, however, 
which has only been discovered by modern antiqua- 
ries. She married, secondly, Lord Hamilton, who, by 
her, transmitted to his descendants, the Earls of 
Arran and Dukes of Hamilton, a very near claim to 
the Scottish crown—now, however, to all appearance 
closed for ever. 

To James III. succeeded, in 1488, his son James 
IV., whose marriage to Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, brought the family to the English 
throne a century afterwards. James 1V., at his death 
on Flodden field in 1513, was succeeded by his infant 
son, James V., who, like the first of this name, was a 
man of genius, though unfortunately bigoted and rash, 
The life of this prince closed amidst the gloom of de- 
feat, after he had lost two male infants by death. 
Though at that period of life when hope is easily re. 
vived, he shut himself up in his palace of Falkiand, 
and fell into a state of despair, which soon ended in a 
slow fever. At this crisis, intelligence was brought 
to him that his queen had given birth to a daughter 
at Linlithgow. “ At another time,” says Mr Tytler, 
in his elegant history, “it would have been happy 
news ; but now it seemed tothe poor monarch the last 
drop of bitterness which was reserved for him. Had 
this child been a boy, a ray of hope, he seemed to feel, 
might have yet visited his heart ; he received the mes- 
senger and was infurmed of the event without wel- 
come, almost without recognitien, but, wandering 
Lack in his thoughts to the time when the daughter 
of Bruce brought to his ancestor the dowry of the 
kingdom, observed, with melancholy emphasis, ‘ It 
came with a girl, and it will go with agirl.’ A few 
of his most favoured friends and councillors stood 
round his couch ; the monarch stretched out his hand 
for them to kiss; and regarding them for some mo- 
ments with a look of great sweetness and placidity, 
turned himself upon the pillow, and expired.” 

The infant girl here alluded to was Mary, whose 
name is yet a talisman to conjure up the brightest vi- 
sion of beauty that the imagination can conceive, and 
the most piteous tale that heart can weep at. She 
commenced her reign with her life (1542); was the 
occasion even in infancy of a cruel and devastating 
war, the object of which was her hand ; became Queen 
of France; and in earlyewomanhood returned a wi- 
dow to Scotland, to assume the government of a rude 
people, whose attachment was intercepted by religious 
zeal. It were vain to dwell on the incidents of Mary’s 
chequered life. She took for her second husband 
Henry Lord Darnley, eldest son of the Earl of Lep- 
nox; a young nobleman of her own family, and, like 
herself, a great-grandchild of Henry VII. of England. 
Hardly two years had elapsed, when this youth was 
assassinated, whether with her knowledge or not must 
probably remain for ever a matter of doubt, but cer- 
tainly by an individual whom she married within the 
next three months—the Earl of Bothwell. Being 
driven from the kingdom by a party of her subjects, 
she took refuge with Elizabeth, by whom, it is need- 
less to state, she was, after an imprisonment of eight- 
teen years, destroyed under an apparent form of law. 
Her only son by Darnley had in the meantime been 
placed on the Scottish throne (1567), under the title 
of James VI. 

For several ages, the family-tree had sent out very 
few offshoots, and these had all perished in the first 
and second generation. There did not now exist a 
male branch of the tamily which had sprung from an 
individual later than Robert I1., the very first of the 
race who had attained royalty. James VI., whose 
accession tothe English throne in 1603 hardly requires 
to be adverted to, seemed destined to be more fortu- 
nate; but his eldest son, the lamented Henry, was 
cut off in youth; and of his other children, only two, 
Charles and Elizabeth, reached maturity or had off- 
spring. From Elizabeth, whose history as Electress 
Palatine and Queen of Bohemia will always give her 
a high place among illustrious women, descended, 
through her daughter, Sophia Electress of Hanover, 
the present line of British monarchs. Charles was the 
father of the two successive monarchs Charles II. and 
James II., as also of several daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Mary, was the mother of William III., while 


the younger Henrietta was the aucestress of the pre- 


_ sent royal family of Sardinia. 


James II., besides his daughters Mary and Anne, 
sovereign queens in succession, was the father of the 

rsonage famed in British history under the unen- 
viable title of the Pretender, with whose children, 
Charles and Henry, the one known for his chivalrous 
enterprise in 1745, and the other as a gniet cardinal 
of the Romish church, terminated the male line of the 
family. Of these latter unfortunate individuals we 
shall, on some other occasion, give a few particu- 
lars, from sources chiefly exclusive. Widely as some 
branches of the family have been spread, there does 
not now exist a lineal male representative of any of 
the crowned heads of the family. For a chief it is 
necessary to go back to so remote and obscure a period, 
that it seems improbable that such a claim will ever 
be properly established. There is, however, no lack of 
this name in Scotland. What with the descendants 
of legitimate and illegitimate scions, it is one of the 
most numerous, if not the most numerous clan, in the 
kingdom. 

The orthography of the word has varied in succes- 
sive ages and among different septs of the tribe. 
Stewart, the nearest to the word applicable to the of- 
fice, was certainly the earliest form of the name. In 
France, where the “ w” is not a letter, Mary changed 
her name to Stuart, which thereafter seems to have 
been the orthography assumed by the main line, 
though, in the death-warrant of Charles L., itis spelled 
Steuart. The latter form is used at the present day 
by various branches of the family, but whether from 
fancy, or on account of an ancient usage, we cannot 
determine. 


JOSHUA FLEEHART. 

(From Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts.) 
AN interesting border tale was related to me by a gen- 
tleman for several years personally acquainted with 
the actor :—Joshua Fleehart was born and brought 
up in the frontier settlement of Western Pennsylvania, 
in the days of her border warfare. He was as much 
a child of the forest as any of its copper-coloured te- 
nants : his whole life, from boyhood to thirty years of 
age, having been spent in hunting bears, deer, buffalo, 
and occasionally Indians. He was also an experienced 
trapper; and knew how, with astonishing tact, w 
counteract and overcome the cautious cunning of the 
half-reasoning beaver, when once in their neighbour- 
hood, of securing them in his traps. His person had 
been formed after one of nature’s largest and most 
perfect models, being several inches over six feet in 
height, with hands of u size and 
strength. His face was broad, with high cheek-bones, 
terminating in a projecting chin, indicative of great 
firmness of purpose and natural bravery. A light 
hunter's cap covered his head, affording a slight pro- 
tection to his small keen eyes, which always shone 
with uncommon lustre at the approach of danger. 
He could neither read nor write; but as his ments! 
faculties had been uncultivated, his outward senses 
became doubly acute and active. His usual dress was 
in the true backwoods style, consisting of mocassins, 
buckskin leggings, reaching above the knees, and 
fastened toa garment around his loins; a coarse wool- 
len hunting-shirt covered his arms and body, the shirt 
reaching to the top of his leggings, and fastened round 
him by a leathern belt, to which was suspended a hunt. 
ing-knife and tomahawk ; while a capacious powder 
horn and bullet pouch hung by a strap from the op- 
posite shoulder. The rifle he was accustomed to use 
was of the largest calibre, and of such a thickness and 
length that few men were able to raise it to the eye 
with a steady hand. 

His four brothers were all of the same gigantic 
mould, one or two of whom were employed as rangers 
oy the Ohio Company during the Iudian war. Two 
sisters were also more than six feet in height. When 
the colonists from New England took possession of the 
country about Marietta, Fleehart resided with his wife 
and family of young children on an island on the Ohio 
river, near Belpre, since become classic ground, as the 
scene of Aaron Burr's conspiracy, and the abode of 
Blannerhasset, so touchingly described by the pathetic 
eloquence of William Wirt. After the war broke out 
(1791), he removed them into “ Farmer’s Castle,” a 
strong stockaded garrison opposite to the island, and 
resided there himself; but in the most dangerous 
times he would hunt fearlessly and alone, in the ad- 
joining forests; and whenever there was an alarm 
given by the rangers, who constantly scoured the 
woods, and the other tenants of the castle were seen 
hurrying from their corn-fields within its protecting 
walls, Fleehart would almost invariably shoulder his 
rifle and take to the adjoining woods, like hones: 
Leather Stocking in the “‘ Pioneers ;” giving asa rea- 
son that he could do more service there in case of an 
actual attack ; and also feeling himself more free and 
courageous when behind a tree and fighting in the In- 
dian manner, depending on his own personal activity, 
than when cooped up in a garrison. During the In- 
dian war in 1794, being tired of confinement, he de- 
termined to have a hunt to himself, and again breathe 
freely in the forest. Knowing from all experience 
that the Indians almost invariably confine themselves 
tothe vicinity of their towns during the winter months, 
he pushed immediately for their best hunting grounds. 
Taking his canoe, rifle, traps, &c., he, late in Novem- 
ber, ascended the Sciota river, to near the spot where 
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Chillicothe now stands, being ten or fifteen miles from 
the then Indian Chillicothe. Here he built himself a 
bark hut, and spent the winter with all that peculiar 
enjoyment which is only known to the breast of a 
backwoods hunter. He had been very successful in 
the chase, and had loaded his canoe with the hams of 
the bear, the elk, and the deer; to which he added 
numerous packages of their skins, of those of the more 
valued beaver. With ali the precautions of an experi- 
enced warrior in an enemy’s country, he had securely 
fastened his well-loaded canoe several miles below, 
behind the willows which then bordered the shores of 
the Sciota. The melting of the snow, the swelling 
buds of the sugar tree, and, above all, the flight of the 
wild geese on their annual northern tour, reminded 
him that it was time to depart. He had cooked his 
last meal in his solitary hut, and was sitting on a 
fallen tree in front of it, examining the priming and 
lock of his rifle ; the sun had just risen, when, looking 
up the bottom, he saw a large Indian examining with 
minute attention the tracks of his mocassins made as 
he returned to his camp, while hunting in the direc. 
tion of the Indian towns the day before; his acute and 
practical ear had distinguished the report of an Indian 
rifleataremotedistance. Fleehartimmediately stepped 
behind a tree, and waited until the Indian had ap- 
proached within the sure range of his shot. He then 
fired, and the Indian, with a yell and a bound, fell to 
the earth. The scalping knife had commenced its 
operation ; but as he was not quite dead, he desisted, 
and fell to cutting loose some of the silver bands with 
which his arms were profusely ornamented, and tucked 
them under the folds of his hunting-shirt. While 
thus busily occupied, he looked up and saw four or five 
Indians close upon him. 

This being too numerous a for him to en- 
counter alone, he seized his rifle and took to his heels. 
They fired upon him, but without effect; he soon left 
them all far behind but two, who, being more swift of 
foot than their companions, continued the chase four or 
five miles without his being able to leave them; he often 
stopped and tree’d, hoping to get ashot and disable one 
of them, and then kill the othez at his leisure ; as soon 
as he took to a tree, the Indians did the same, and by 
flanking to right and left, soon forced him to uncover, 
or stand the chance of a shot. In this dilemma he 
concluded to try the hills, and leave the level ground 
on which they had so long been struggling. His vast 
muscular power here gave him the advantage, as he 
could ascend the steep side of the hill more rapidly 
than his lighter but less muscular foes. Perceiving 
him to be leaving them, the Indians stopped and 
fired ; one ball passed so near as to cut away the han- 
dle of his hunting-knife as it hung at his side, jerk- 
ing the blade so vivlently against it as to make him 
think for a moment that he was wounded. Heimme- 
diately returned the shot, when the Indians, with a 
tremendous yell, abandoned the chase. Fleehart, 
a little out of wind, made a wide circuit in the hills, 
and into the river near to where he had fastened his 
canoe; finding all safe, he lightly jumped on board, 
and pushed vigorously through the day; at night he 
lay down in his canoe; and when he awoke in the 
morning, was just entering the Ohio. Crossing over 
to the southern shore, he coasted along its calm waters, 
and reached Farmer’s Castle in safety, laden with the 
spoils of his foes, and gratitied with the admiration of 
his former companions. After the peace, as the tide 
of emigration rolled westward, Fleehart still kept on 
the borders, and was finally killed in some petty quar- 
rel with his natural fues, the Red Men of the torest. 


THE INVASION OF THE DEER. 


Axsour forty years ago, the deer in the woods of 
Aboyne, Abergeldie, and other places farther up the 
Dee, entirely deserted their native grounds, and over- 
ran the upper part of Kincardineshire. They seemed to 
have been smitten with the mania of emigration, or 
rather with a conqueror-like thirst for destruction, 
and, like the Egyptian locusts, they ate up every green 
thing. Their inroads were mostly confined to the 
parishes of Strachen and Birse, where but very few 
of their species had latterly existed. It was a season 
of glory to the landed proprietors, but not so for their 
tenants; the deer, although harassed by countless 
troops of hunters and hounds, still adhered pertina- 
ciously to their chosen points of location, and althongh 
scores were slain daily, their numbers were in no sen- 
sible degree diminished. The gentlemen at last found 
that, although they could procure venison in abun- 
dance, they could gather no rent, for the produce of 
all their farms had been al:nost wholly destroyed by 
that persevering army. The occurrence, which at its 
commencement they had joyfully hailed, began to as- 
sume a very serious aspect; and they forthwith issued 
a notification, that such of their tenants as chose to 
take out the sportsman’s licence, should have full 
liberty to kill and destroy as many deer as he chose 
or could, 

The terms were accepted without hesitation : every 
old musket and fowling piece in the country was speedily 
furbished up, and for weeks the air rung, from dawn 
till the fall of evening, with the scattered yell of those 
deadly tubes. It seemed as if broken portions of two 
adverse armies had met ou every hill and in every 
dingle. ‘The spade and the hve were oast aside, as 
if for ever—the plough and the car lay with gaping 
seams in the sun—the bullock and the draught-horse 


' roamed about iu the full enjoyment of liberty, getting 


fat and frolicsome without let or hinderance. Veni- 
son became a perfect drug in the market; the meanest 
citizen turned up his nose at it. You might have had 
the catcase of a “ stag of ten” for half a crown, and 
the beautiful skin and antlers for nothing. The rafters 
of the farm-houses resembled those of a Westphalia 
smoking-barn, so heavily were they loaded with hin- 
der-legs and saddlesof venison. The dogs also had a 
rare time of it; for many a stately creature, on receiv- 
ing his death-wound, crept into a quiet place, and 
died, without being once looked after. The herds 
were at last thinned to some purpose, yet they showed 
no inclination-to retreat. They seemed to have made 
up their minds never to return to their own woods 
and glens, and sternly did they adhere to the resolu- 
tion. At last nothing was left of their once formi- 
dable array save a few straggling individuals, who, it 
might have been thought, would soon perish of utter 
loneliness and heart-breaking defeat. But the*pea- 
santry had now so fully entered into the spirit of the 
thing, that, while a single excuse remained for being 
abroad in their hunting gear, they were determined 
to make full use of it; and the war of extermination 
was keenly maintained, until the last lingering rem- 
nant had totally disappeared, with a solitary exception, 
in one who had been the chief of the principal herd. 
He was a huge overgrown fellow, but withal sur- 
passingly swift. His antlers looked as though they 
would have been a load sufficient for the head of an ele- 
phant. He was coveted by every one, but he had be- 
come so sly and systematic in his movements that 
nothing could be made of him. He was a profound 
tactician in his way, and his enemies at last ceased 
from the pursuit—all save one, whom nature seemed 
to have formed for a mighty hunter. His name was 
either M*Kinnon or M‘Kenzie—I have forgotten 
which, but think it was the former. He was a no- 
torious poacher, and possessed all the physical attri- 
butes necessary for the support of such a characier. 
He was regardless of danger or fatigue, and his deadly 
truth of aim was unequalled by the best trained sports- 
man. He possessed a rifle which it was said could 
throw a ball farther than a bird could fly; it had at 
least done wonders in his hands during the late extra- 
ordinary invasion ; and when he undertook the de- 
struction of the wily and proveking stag, it was 
universally surmised that he would be successful. 
But never was the patience and perseverance of 
M‘Kinnon more perfectly tried. Frequently would 
he see the enormous antlers of his devoted object 
gleaming from afar, and after threading the mazes of 
deep black gullies, creeping around rocks, and climb- 
ing abrupt crags, would discover that his expected 
prey, as if by a second-sighted kind of anticipation, 
had completely eluded him. At other times when 
he had laid himself down to rest, after a long and 
hot noon of anxious search, THE LaST OF THE DEER 
would glide past him, and before he could lift his rifle, 
and cock and level with success, the bounding animal 


would dash into some neighbouring thicket or plunge ! 


into the depths of some precipitous hollow, leaving 
the hunter to utter execrations of disappointment, 
and to resume the pursuit in vain. 

At last, having ascertained the precise locality of 
the creature’s favourite haunts, he set out early on an 
autumn morning so completely certain of success that 
he had engaged a stout half-witted lad to go along 
with him and bear home the honourable spoil. The 
twain trode silently along; and after penetrating far 
among the hills, they caught a glimpse of the deer 
reposing on the top of a high bank, with his erect 
antlers glittering in the light of the new-risen sun. 
A deep-channelled stream wound past the place of his 
lair, and the hunter and his attendant immediately 
got under cover of its banks, and crept upwards with 
as much caution as if they had been treading on ten- 
der ice. The hunter seemed to know intuitively the 
point which brought him nearest to his prey, and 
beckoning the other to remain still, he noiselessly 
cocked his rifle, and raising the muzzle slowly above 
the bank, he lifted his head inch by inch, and at last 
fired. ‘There was a sort of hasty stifled shriek, and 
then the sounds of thundering feet along the surface 
of the mossy soil. Both men sprung at once upon the 
level ground, and beheld the stag bounding along the 
banks of the burn, but with his speed was mingled an 
occasional stagger, affording certain indication of a fatal 
wound. They therefore hurried forward, fearful ot 
losing him for ever; he disappeared behind a hillock ; 
and when they again saw bim, he was down in the hol- 
low of the burn, and laving his throbbing ribs in a 
little pool. M°*Kinnon halted to reload his rifle, but 
he had scarcely commenced when the deer was on his 
legs, and careering away down the stony channel. 
The pursuit was immediately resumed, and continued 
for nearly a couple of miies, and then the creature 
again lay down wo covl his wounded body in the wa- 
ter. 

Now,” said the half-witted creature, be in 
upon him.” 

* You'll better refrain if you value your life,” said 
M‘Kinnon, as be again halted to load his rifle. 

“ Hout, tout !” answered his companion; “a puir 
smu’ wiule-strae o’ a beast ; soon ding his ribs the- 

ither. 

“Stop!” cried M‘Kinnon energetically; but the 
madman was already opposite the deer, and leaping 
from the bank he alighted close beside it, and, grap- 
pling it by the neck, commenced an attack on the ani- 
mal’s dappled sides with his muscular knees. But it 


was merely the struggle of a moment, and the next 
M‘Kinnon saw him flung through the air like a fea- 
ther. Having no longer occasion to forbear, his rifle 
was again discharged, and, almost before the asto- 
nished assistant had alighted from his involuntary 
flight over the stream, his spirited antagonist had 
stretched out his limbs in the convulsions of death 
among the water-worn rocks, and on every branch of 
his horns hung a portion of his enemy’s coat. 

“ How feel ye ?” inquired M‘Kinnon, as his com- 
panion slowly regained his legs. 

‘“*Haith, man, I can hardly say—I’ve gotten an 
awfu’ shake.” 

“* Well, it will teach you to hear the advice o’ expe- 
rience next time.” 

Thus nobly fell THE Last OF THE DEER. His 
matchless antlers are, if I mistake not, still preserved 
in the mansion-house of Biackhall, in the parish of 
Strachen. 


SOCIETY IN THE WEST INDIES. 
THovGH most of the adventurers who first settled in 
Jamaica were persons of low origin and profligate ha- 
bits, it was not long before many emigrants of a su- 
perior description began to flock to the island. » The 
political troubles and dissensions in which the British 
nation was invulved during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, induced many respectable families to 
seek an asylum abroad ; and not a few of these chose 
Jamaica or Barbadoes for their homes ; and bringing 
with them cultivated manners and liberal ideas, the 
formed communities of a grade and character whi 
are never to be found in the new colonies of any 
nation in the present day. Nor did their change of 
condition lead to that degeneration of manners which 
usually attends the removal of men accustomed to the 
conveniences of civilised life, to a sphere in which 
these do not exist, and where objects of absolute ne- 
cessity must at first engage their minds, to the exclu- 
sion of those of ornament or mere agreeableness; 
for the planters had their estates cultivated by slaves, 
whose labours they merely superintended, instead of 
participating in them—and thus they enjoyed perhaps 
more leisure than they had done in their native coun- 
try—while, at the same time, the extreme fruitful- 
ness of the soil enabled them to obtain easily the 
necessaries of life, to exercise hospitality, and to dis- 
miss from their minds all subordinate cares respecting 
their means of subsistence. Never before had any 
new colonists so few difficulties to encounter, or so 
little occasion for the exercise of patience and perse- 
verance. Instead of finding their place of sectlement 
embowered by forests and unfit for cultivation till the 
timber was felled and removed, they saw around them 
fertile and open savannas ready to be broken up by the 
noe or the plough ; a variety of fine fruits indigenous 
‘o the islands grew in natural orchards ; the interior 
of the country swarmed with wild cattle, which every 
man had a tull liberty to hunt and kill for his own 
use; and a mild and agreeable climate rendered un- 
necessary the erection of substantial aud expeusive 
vaildings, either for residence or for storing the pro- 
duce of the soil. Under such favourable circum. 
stances the West Indian planters could scarcely fail 
to prosper; and from the absence of hardship or pri- 
vation in the commencement of their career, doubtless 
resulted that buoyancy of disposition and liberal hos- 
pitality, aud those social propensities, for which they 
were distinguished at avery early period, and have 
continued to be so ever since. 

In comparing the character of the West Indian 
planters with that of other Europeans living in a si- 
milar climate, we perceive one striking point of differ- 
ence, which it is more easy to describe than tv account 
for. Weare led by common observation to conclude 
that Europeans resident in tropical regions always 
lose either entirely, or in a considerable degree, their 
physical and mental activity ; and this more particu- 
larly if they are surrounded by slaves or obsequious 
attendants. ‘The Dutch in the eastern islands slumber 
away their lives in unbroken quiescence, and aever 
exercise their faculties except in performing those 
trivial duties which belong to their official situations ; 
the English inhabitants of Hindustan are languid and 
indolent, and slow of excitement ; the Spaniards resid- 
ing in the Philippines and in central America have the 
same character; and the inhabitants of the European 
establishments on the west coast of Africa equally ex- 
perience the sedative and enfeebling effects of a hot 
climate. But the British West Indian forms a contrast 
to all these examples. Buoyant in disposition, active 
in his habits, fuli of enterprise, jealous of his rights, 
devoted to business, and sensitive aud spirited in all 
the relations of life, he is a totally diiferent being 
from what we are accustomed to ineet with any where 
else within the limits of the turrid zone. The mono- 
tony of ideas, languour of manner, and frigidity of 
expression, which are the general characteristics of 
fHuropean society in tropical climates, are scarcely 
ovservable in the West Indies, where almost every 
one has an air of occupation and natural enjoyment, 
and where people appear to seek for sources of inte- 
rest and excitement instead uf idly waiting till these 
happen to present themselves. 

t seems certain that the West Indians are in reality 
a happier set of men than other Euiopeans rimilarly 
situated, for they are seidom heard to make those com- 
plaints which have such universal currency amongst 
the residents of hot climates: they do not murmur ut 
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being exiled from their native land; they do not de- 
preciate the region in which they abide, and vilify its 
inhabitants ; nor do they torment themselves by cal- 
culating how long it will be before they can return to 
Europe. On the contrary, they rather affect a kind 
of insousiance in regard to such subjects, and are ge- 
nerally disposed to view their condition with compla- 
cency and satisfaction, instead of studying to find out 
reasons for being discontented. 

The West Indian planters, generally speaking, are 
men of intelligence, good sense, and liberal ideas ; af- 
fecting no fantastic refinement, and at the same time, 
for the most part, destitute of that which is produced 
by a taste for literature and the cultivation of the fine 
arts. A considerable portion of their time is employed 
in the superintendence of their estates ; and the plea- 
sure to which they chiefly devote their leisure mo- 
ments is that of sucial intercourse. They shine as 
convivial companions, and are never so happy as when 
exercising hospitality, which they always do in a most 

ble and attractive style, whether as respects 
their personal deportment towards their guests, or 
the enjoyments and accommodations which they place 
at their disposal. Their tables are always abundant, 
and often luxurious; and never more so than when the 
materials which cover them are exclusively the pro- 
ducts of the West Indian islands.—Howison's Euro- 
pean Colonies, 2 vols. 1834. 


RUSSIAN AMUSEMENTS. 
Art two o’clock I called upon Crampton, to go with 
him to the ice-hills, or Montagnes Russes, to which 
we are both subscribers. These truly national means 
of amusement are constructed in the Galernoy Hof, 
a large open space near the Little Admiralty. Cayley 
assures me that the whole distance from tower to tower 
is a quarter of an English mile. They are this year 
three archines higher than last year, and stand about 
forty feet perpendicular. The descent of the inclined 
plane from the entrance tower is prodigiously rapid, 
and the ice-road at the bottom is about four hundred 
yards in length. At the extremity of the ice-road, 
at the distance of four hundred yards, is erected an- 
other similar tower, with inclined plane and ice-road 
facing towards the entrance tower, and parallel to the 
first, but at a little distance apart, so as to allow of a 
free passage between the two ice-roads. This second 
tower and ice-road bring the performer back again 
to the foot of the entrance tower. The inclined planes 
and ice-roads have been this year, at a great expense 
and great care, covered with solid blocks of ive, of 
large dimensions and of great thickness, so that it is 
thought the amusement will last until late in the 
spring. The entrance tower hasa little retiring-room 
to its left, upon the same floor with the platform from 

h the sledges descend. In this little room is a 
stove, and there are chairs and benches to accommo- 
date those who wish to repose and warm themselves, 
or to witness the sport at their ease by means of a 
window which looks upon the plane and ice-road. 

The sledges upon which this extraordinary descent 
is made are about four feet long by one and a half 
wide, and eight or twelve inches high; they have 
cushions for the seat, and are raised a little at the 
foremost end, so as to prevent the performer slipping 
off forwards. 

When I first mounted the tower and looked down 
the inclined plane, I thought it required courage more 
than human to trust one’s carcase upon so frail a ve- 
hicle as the sledge, and upon so tremendous-looking a 

recipice. However, I took courage, crossed myself, 
nvoked the protection of the Virgin and all the Saints, 
and trusting myself to the guidance of a young Eng- 
lishman, between whose legs I sat, upon the sledge, 
down I went with the velocity of lightning. At first 
I lost my breath with the rapidity of the motion, but 
afterwards I laughed, like a child in a swing, all the 
way to the end of the ice-road, where, our momentum 
being exhausted, we stopped gradually. We then got 
up, shouldered the sledge, clambered up the steps of 
the second tower, and descended its inclined plane in 
like manner. Upon reaching the starting-place, or 
entrance tower, the second time, I had the pleasure of 
seeing two ladies descend in safety, and come back 
again from the opposite point. I now determined to 
try my luck myself, and accordingly down I went, but 
coming violently in contact with one of the side bar- 
riers (for there are barriers on each side of the inclined 
plane), I was thrown off my sledge, and performed the 
rest of the descent upon my back. Shouts of laughter 
trom the top of the tower announced the satisfaction 
of the spectators. Nothing daunted, I scrambled after 
my sledge, again mounted the tower, again and again 
descended, and was again and again thrown, to the 
tune of six times, sometimes upon my back, sometimes 
upon my side, sometimes upon my belly, but without 
injury either to my frame or temper. However, I 
thrice descended unthrown, and hope soon to be able 
to conduct not only myself with dexterity, but even 
fair ladies, to the end of the ice-rod. 

Nothing can be so ludicrous as the appearance of 
men and women shooting rapidly down these machines. 
They become by their position, and by the eifect of 
perspective, totally foreshortened, in such a manner 
that the beholder from the top of the tower sees a num- 
ber of monsters rapidly following each other down the 
inclined planes, and along the ice-road, having no legs 
or body, but only a head, and two long black arms 
which keep waving up and down, and guiding from 


time to time the sledge in its course. They look like 
immense black birds skimming over the surface of the 
sea. Some of the more hardy and skilful of the per- 
formers place themselves face downwards upon the 
sledge, and descend head-foremost with frightful ve- 
locity, but consummate skill ; they look like seals dart- 
ing into the sea. I have heard of persons skating 
upon one foot all the way down these planes, but I 
confess I should rather not behold such an exhibition ; 
it would make my hair stand on end.—Frankland’s 
Russia. 


AN IRISHMAN’S FAMILY CARE, 


In 1822, when the western part of Ireland was af- 
flicted with grievous famine, and when England step. 
ped forward nobly and poured forth her thousands to 
save those who were perishing for want, a depdét of 
provisions was established on the seacoast, for the re- 
lief of the suffering inhabitants of this remote district. 
A solitary family, who had been driven from their 
lowland home by the severity of a relentless middle- 
man, had settled themselves in this wild valley, and 
erected the clay walls of that ruined hut before you. 
The man was shepherd toa farmer who kept cattle on 
these mountains. Here, in this savage retreat, he lived 
removed from the world, for the nearest cabin to this 
spot is more than four miles distant. It may be sup- 
posed that the general distress afflicted this isolated 
family. The welcome news of the arrival of succours 
at Ballyeroy at length reached them, and the herdsman 
set out to procure some of the committee-meal to relieve 
the hunger of this half-starved family. On arriving 
at the depdét, the stock of meal was nearly expended ; 
however, he obtained a temporary supply, and was 
comforted with the assurance that a large quantity 
was hourly expected. Anxious to bring the means of 
sustenance to his sutfering little ones, the herdsman 
crossed the mountains with his precious burden, and 
reached that hillock where the stones are loosely piled. 
But during his absence at Ballycroy, the rain had 
fallen heavily on the hills; the river was no longer 
fordable—a furious torrent of discoloured water rushed 
from the heights and choked up the narrow channel. 
There stood the returning parent, within twenty 
paces of his wretched but dearly-loved hovel. The 
children with a cry of delight rushed from the hut to 
the opposite bank to welcome him; but, terrified by 
the fearful appearance of the flood, his wife entreated 
him not to attempt its passage for the present. But 
would he, a powerful and experienced swimmer, be 
deterred ? The eager and hungry looks of his expect- 
ing family maddened the unhappy father. He threw 
aside his clothes, bound them with the meal upon his 
back, crossed himself devoutly, and “in the name 
of God” committed himself to the swollen river. For 
a moment he breasted the torrent gallantly—two 
strokes more would bring him to the bank—when the 
treacherous load turned, caught him round the neck, 
swept him down the stream, sank and drowned him. 
He struggled hard for life. His wife and children fol- 
lowed the unhappy man as he was borne away—and 
their agonising shrieks told him, poor wretch, that as- 
sistance from them was hopeless. At last the body dis- 
appeared, and was taken up the following morning 
four miles from this fatal place. One curious circum. 
stance attended this calamity ; to philosophers I leave 
its elucidation, while I pledge myself to its accuracy 
in point of fact. A herd of cattle galloped madly 
down the river-side at the time their unfortunate 
keeper was perishing—their bellowings were heard 
for miles, and they were discovered next morning 
grouped around the body of the dead shepherd, in the 
corner of a sandy cove where the abated flood had left 
it.—Wild Sports of the West. 


REASON OF CATS ALIGHTING ON THEiR FEET 1N 
FALLING. 

The instinct which all animals seem to possess in 
bringing the line of direction of the centre of pressure 
within the base, is admirable. It is this instinct which 
renders the wild goat and chamois so fearless of dan- 
ger in the terrific leaps they make among alpine pre- 
cipices, and which enables a cat always to alight on 
its feet in falling from heights that appear sufficient 
to render a fall fatal. Now, the operations of in- 
stinct, though in many points of view not a little mi- 
raculous, are always regulated by some ingenious 
principle, when that can be discovered ; and in the 
instance of the cat always falling on her feet, it ap- 
pears to me that the same principle operates which 
enables us to walk upright by regulating our centre 
of pressure, attending to the things around us. In 
learning to walk, we judge of the distances of objects 
which we approach by the eye, and by observing their 
perpendicularity determine ourown. Hence it is that 
no one who is hygodwinked can walk in a straight line 
for a hundred steps together; and for the same rea- 
son most people become dizzy when they look from 
the summit of a tower or battlement much raised 
above the object, in the sphere of distinct vision. A 
whirling wheel, or the current of a rapid river, or the 
apparent motion of the sea on looking over the side of 
a fast-sailing ship, have often a similar effect. When 
a child can first stand erect on its legs, if you give 
his attention to a white handkerchief extended like a 
sail, he will stand firm; but the instant you move it, 
he will tumble down. It is for this reason that rope- 
dancers, who have a very narrow base upon which to 
maintaia the line of direction perpendicular, keep 


their eye fixed upon a point of the framework uphold- 
ing the rope, by which to regulate their centre of 
pressure; and for the same reason, those who perform 
difficult parts of balancing, keep their eye fixed on 
the top of the things balanced, to retain the line of 
direction within the base. It may be accordingly 
inferred, that the reason why a man loses his balance 
when tipsy, is, that his eyes roll so unsteadily as to 
prevent him regulating his balance dy the things 
around him, while the muscular feelings that assist 
him when hoodwinked are also deranged. It would 
be curious to ascertain whether a cat, if rendered 
tipsy, would fall equally on her feet when d 

from a height asa sober cat. The difficulty of the 
experiment would lie in getting a cat to drink beer. 
wine, or spirits, all of which it greatly dislikes. I 
have no doubt, indeed, that it is by fixing the eye on 
the things around that a cat falling from a height 
regulates her centre of pressure, so as to fall on her 
feet. “She is, however, aided in this by the form of 
her body, somewhat the reverse of that of a grey- 
hound, the centre of pressure lying far back from the 
head, and, consequently, bringing down the hind feet 
rather before the fore feet.—Rennie’s Alphabet of Phy- 
sics or Natural Philosophy. 


CARPENTER BEE’S NEST. 

August 2. Cut out this morning, from an old oaken 
rail, the nest of the carpenter curious recep- 
tacle, well known to many persons ; but yet it merits 
attention, because it seems to be a construction upon 
which more than usual foresight has been manifested 
—it not being merely an asylum in which the young 
may be matured in quiet, but secured against external 
annoyance from its most destructive enemy, by acon- 
trivance so unusual and effective, that it appears 
formed from the result of a reasoning upon probabili- 
ties. This creature—a short, stout, plain bee—mines 
a tubular channel into some decayed woody substance 
—a post, pale, or such thing—boring in the direction 
of the fibre, making her repository at the bottom, be- 
ing sufficiently deep for her purpose. She cuts from 
the leaf of a rose several large pieces, often a half, 
couveying them to the bottom of her cave, and rolling 
them up so as to form a case: in this she deposits an 
egg. The mouth of the caveis then covered with five 
or six circular patches of leaves; fragments of wood 
like sawdust are then lodged over them, ard the re- 
mainder of this channel filled up with other patches 
of the leaf, requiring, perhaps, twenty or more to ac- 
complish it. This requires no great effort or time to 
effect, this active creature labouring with great assi- 
duity ; but the conveyance of the fragments which 
form the nest seems to be attended with much fatigue, 
having often seen the creature, with its burden drawn 
between its legs, retire to rest against the boll of a tree, 
or upon a wall, the abdomen contracting and dilating 
with a rapidity, like the sides of a creature after ex- 
ertion. Having acquired strength, her labours are re- 
sumed. All these layers and sawdust are designed to 
secure the larva from punctures by the Ichneumon fly, 
which is constantly seeking for caterpillars of various 
insects, in which to deposit her egg ; this hatches and 
grows with their growth, feeding on their vitals, con- 
suming them, and perfecting itself. But all these 
guards effectually prevent the purport of the fly, the 
larva remaining safe in its asylum, until perfectly ma- 
tured; it then penetrates through all these layers, as- 
suming the form of the parent bee. I believe the rose 
and the citysus laburnum only are made use of for 
these circular layers. —Journal of a Naturalist. 


OCEANIC ANIMALCULA, 

The ocean teems with life—the class of polyps 
alone are conjectured by Lamarck to be.as strong in- 
dividuals as insects. Every tropical reef is described 
as bristling with corals, budding with sponges,. and 
swarming with crustacea, echimi, and testacea, while 
almost every tide-washed rock is carpeted with fuci, 
and studded with corallines, actinie, and mollusca. 
There are innumerable forms in the seas of the warmer 
zones, which have scarcely begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the naturalist; and there are parasitic animals 
without number, three or four of which are sometimes 
appropriated to one genus, as to the Balena, for ex- 
ample. Even though we concede, therefore, that the 

phical range of marine species is more exten- 
sive in genera] than that of the terrestrial (the te:n- 
perature of the sea being more uniform, and the land 
impeding less the migrations of the oceanic than the 
ocean of the terrestrial), yet we think it most probable 
that the aquatic species far exceed in number the in- 
habitants of the land. Without insisting on this 
point, we may safely assume, as we before stated, 
that, exclusive of microscopic beings, there are between 
one and two million of species now inhabiting the ter- 
raqueous globe; so that if only one of these were to 
become extinct annually, and one new one were to be 
every year called into being, more than a million of 
years would be required to bring about a complete re- 
volution in organic life.—Lyell’s Geology. 
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